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THE PLANET THAT TIME FORGOT 

By DONALD A. WOLLHEIM 

Out beyond furthest Pluto, beyond pale Neptune, 
roared the Stardust . Rocketing toward 
the monstrous new planet that filled the heavens. 
Planet "P"--the colossus that Time forgot! 
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She stood upon the high battlements of the palace, overlooking the land 
of Toom, with sunlight splashing over the beauty and radiance of her. 
She, Oomith, mataiya of Toom. Her eyes wandered to the road that 
wound, ribbon-like, far beyond her land, out into the great reaches 
of her world, out into Nimbor. Nimbor, whose lords even now were in 
session with Toom's officials, demanding the land's surrender to their 
superior forces. Nimbor, whose rulers offered life to the heads of 
Toom's commonwealth providing the mataiya mate with their prince. 

She stood, trying to drink in the splendor of the land, for this might 
be a last time. What her answer would be as Directress of Internal 
Relations she well knew; what her answer, as woman, to Aald of Nimbor 
would be she knew even better. But now she must return to the council 
meeting. 

Danuth, Head Center of Toom, was speaking as she re-entered. "What 
you demand, Aald of Nimbor, is the commonwealth's freedom, and our 
officers, in return for petty sinecures under your proposed regime. And 
the mataiya in marriage, as if it were in the power of any save she 
to grant that." 

She did not flush as the insolent eyes of the young man across the 
table fell upon her, appraised, then leered approval at her. Her voice 
was clear and cold as she said: 

"You boast loudly of your war-machine, Aald of Nimbor. You remark 
casually that you could crush our armies with a mere handful of men. 

But you say you are willing to spare our lives if we surrender without 
a struggle. 

"In return for what do you offer us life, prince of Nimbor? Serfdom and 
misery for our people under Nimbor's hand; the stigma of cowardice upon 
us. I shall not argue with you. My answer is final: no!" 


She glanced at Danuth, met the grim smile in his eyes. Was it possible 
that the careful building of decades would soon be wiped away? That the 
hopes and plans of Toom and her people lay helpless before the whims of 
this arrogant child with the lusts and appetites of a man? In Toom, he 
would still be a student, learning the responsibilities as well as the 
rights of citizenship. A coldness ran through her as she pictured Toom 
under his rule. Then Danuth's voice interrupted her thoughts. 

"Even if the mataiya had not taken the initiative, my answer would 
still be the same. No, Aald of Nimbor, no. If you mean to enslave us, 
you will have to work for your victory. And, superior war-machine or 
not, the people of Toom will make your triumph a hardly-bought one, if 
indeed you can triumph against a free people." 

It was hard to keep a calm face as the prince tried first to scowl, 
then to sneer. If only this were the comic melodrama it should have 
been! But, no--if Nimbor's claims were based on fact, then there 
would be no more laughter for Toom and her people. Aald's tones were 
mockingly courteous. 

"You speak well, Danuth, but your words prove your incapacity to 
govern anyone. What were your redoubtable Lugarth and the invincible 
hordes from Bhuur, of which you Toomians make so much? In whose name 
you still deem yourself secure from conquest? They were no more than 
barbarians—savages armed with spears and swords. Good fighters, I 
grant you, but helpless before the new warfare of which I am master. 

"Do you think I am lying? This is your last chance. When you see your 
armies burn to cinders before your eyes, see your fields and towns 
incinerated, then it will be too late to bargain. Then you will come to 
me with pleas for peace, but I shall not hear you." 

His eyes fell upon her again possessively. "Then I shall not honor you 
with the title of princess, Oomith of Toom. Woe to the conquered. 

"You forget the matter of scientific progress, Toomians. We left your 
stupid notions of international relations behind long ago. If you 
surrender now, I guarantee the land of Toom the same care as I bestow 
upon Nimbor; otherwise, it shall be treated as a conquered province." 

He stood up glaring. "I give you your last chance. Yield now!" 

She rose lightly, as did the others, meeting his gaze with eyes steady 
and unafraid. "Toom does not yield. Earn your victory if you can; we 
are ready." A chorus of assents indicated that she spoke for all. 

Aald bowed with an exaggerated gesture, swept a final lecherous glance 
in her direction, then withdrew as Danuth rang a bell signaling 
attendants. Once the other had gone, he sank back into the chair, his 
eyes passing from one official to another. She gripped his hand. 

"Do you think he can do as he claims?" 

"I greatly fear so. The reports from our agents sound 

incredible--almost like wizardry. A projector that casts an invisible 
light, causing whomsoever it touches to die at once, as if boiling to 
death. If they be true, then Toom is lost." 


Down below, in another part of the palace, the emissaries of Nimbor 
prepared to depart. Aald was whispering to one. What he said was 
scarcely understood, but the smiles on the faces of both could be taken 
as indicative. 

"We will be waiting at the Corian Gate," said Aald in departing. The 
other bowed, and beckoned to two attendants of Nimbor. 

An hour passed. At the Corian Gate to the palace grounds, facing the 
wide smooth road that led to Nimbor, a thousand miles away, rested a 
black, torpedo-shaped two-wheeled vehicle, now balanced by temporary 
legs set out from it. Painted on the door to its single cabin was the 
Imperial Shield of Nimbor. 

Seated within, at the controls, was a man of Nimbor's party. Occasional 
puffs of smoke emitted from the rocket tubes at the rear as the ship 
was being kept ready for instant use. Aald himself waited impatiently 
in the road, fretting under the watchful eyes of the commonwealth 
guards at the gate. Finally he caught sight of something, and addressed 
the guards. 

"They are my companions. Open the gate, guards, and let them through." 
He seemed to stare a moment at the oncomers, then called. "What's the 
matter with Eldh? Why are you carrying him?" 

One of the two men approaching answered: "He slipped on a staircase and 
fell. Your Highness. He is unconscious and seems to have broken his 
leg. We thought it best to give temporary treatment now then bring him 
back with us; it is why we were late. Your Highness." 

The prince nodded approval, motioned them to hasten. As they went 
through the gates, one of the Toomian guards looked down at the face of 
the black-covered body and checked it off his list. The men of Nimbor 
entered the rocketmobile, shut the door. A terrific roar as the vehicle 
got under way, then it had vanished down the long road. 

Inside the conveyance Aald bent over the unconscious figure, looked 
down at the scarred masculine features of one of the soldiers who had 
accompanied him. Then, with a chuckle, he put his hand on the yellow 
hair and pulled. The entire face seemed to fall apart. Beneath the 
extremely convincing mask was the face of Oomith, lying unconscious. 

"It worked beautifully," he commented. "What of Eldh? Did he make his 
escape through the merchants' entrance as planned?" 

"Yes, Highness. They suspected nothing. Nor did we have any trouble in 
kidnaping the mataiya . There were no guards by her room, and she had 
succumbed before she suspected the presence of a gas-tube. They won't 
know she is missing before we have arrived in the city." 

Within the hour, the rocketmobile had passed the border and was in the 
capital of Nimbor. 

***** 


It was noon on the day set for attack. Aald and the commanders of the 


staff awaited the emperor's coming within a small enclosure just inside 
the walls of Nimbor. Outside, in the road beyond the open gate, a 
rocket vehicle awaited in readiness to take them to the front. Oomith 
was there as well. 

"You see," drawled Aald, "we make good our boast. Very soon you will be 
joined by Danuth and the other commonwealth officials as our prisoner. 
You really should have married me when you had the chance; it would 
have saved many lives." 

Oomith stared at him frostily. "The people of Toom would never have 
yielded to such filth as you, even had we betrayed them. It would have 
made no difference. We of Toom have self respect and honor to a degree 
that I fear is outside of your understanding." 

His laugh was not pleasant. "Still prattling over your little 
foolishness. Honor, respect--what are they to the destinies of nations 
and dynasties? Such delusions are hardly worthy of the Oomith I might 
have married." 

He seized a scroll from one of the officers standing nearby, shook it 
before her. "Here! Here is honor and respect. Here is such a thing as 
makes greatness. These are the designs of our war machines; this is 
what will teach the Toomians respect." 

Without answering, Oomith snatched the paper cylinder out of Aald's 
hand and darted forward. Straight toward the open gate she fled, toward 
the rocketmobile outside. A wild, insane scheme of seizing this and 
escaping to her own land in time possessed her. 

Caught off guard, the men were already at a disadvantage; they knew 
even as they raced she could not be caught before reaching the gate. 
With energy born of desperation, she hurled herself forward. But, just 
as she was upon it, two soldiers stepped through and dashed at her. 

At this point occurred what has gone down in history as the miracle 
that saved Toom. It is something for which no parallel in all history 
can be found. It caused Oomith to rise from the status of a beautiful 
and capable _mataiya_ to that of a goddess. 

Oomith stated later what were her feelings and experiences. She saw 
the two oncoming soldiers quite clearly. Her only thought then was to 
dash between them. Then, there came a terrible shock. An awful jolting 
as if she had been struck by a thunderbolt. The scene before her eyes 
dissolved instantaneously into a featureless gray; she felt herself 
seemingly detached as one might feel in the throes of delirium. For 
only a few seconds the strange sensation lasted. The only thing that 
she remembered seeing was the momentary impression of a single vision 
hanging before her eyes. 

What she saw was a man. She does not recollect how he was clad. He 
seemed to be sitting on a bench. Behind him she saw distinctly a blue 
wall, in nature, metallic. In the wall was an open door through which 
only grayness could be seen. The face of the man was held close to 
hers; he seemed to be staring at her. It was the face of a middle-aged 
man, of one powerful. Two clear brown eyes looked into hers; a mass 
of wavy chestnut hair surmounted the godlike brow. And the figure was 
smiling. 


For only the minutest fraction of a second this lasted, then the 
grayness returned. Yet, in a few seconds, it, too, had cleared away. 

The terrible blankness and queer feeling vanished abruptly as it had 
come. She could again see about her. 

The castle of Aald and the men of Nimbor apparently had dissolved. 

Above her rose the sides of the palace of the Directors of Toom. And 
about her were the men of Toom. For a moment, Oomith and the men stared 
at one another, each mutually startled and disbelieving what they saw. 
Finally one of them recovered sufficiently to speak. 

" Mataiya Oomith! We thought you were being held captive in Nimbor; 
what do you here? How did you get here?" 

She could only reply hesitatingly: "I don't know. I was at Nimbor, 
trying to escape. Then everything went dark, and I found myself 
standing here." She started to put a hand to her forehead, then saw she 
was holding something. The scroll! Her eyes flashed. 

"Quick! Summon the council. I have here the plans for the death machine 
of Nimbor. Bid them hurry. We have no time to lose!" 

***** 

Joris, military director of Toom, pounded the table with his fist. 
"Damn! We know everything the enemy knows, now. We have the plans so 
that we can meet them on their own terms. But they're on their way to 
attack us now, and we haven't even a working model. It's all here--but 
only on paper. 

"We can save Toom, yes--but we cannot prevent the devastation of our 
fields and towns, nor the slaughter of our helpless non-combatants. We 
can only exact a vengeance and prevent a final triumph on the part of 
the enemy!" 

Before Danuth could speak, a man burst into the chamber, hair 
disheveled, gasping for breath. On his face was an expression of 
amazement and joy commingled. Twice he tried to speak and could emit 
only gasps for breath. He clasped the shoulders of Joris, turned to 
the others. At length speech returned to him, and he spoke slowly, 
deliberately. 

"The weapons of Nimbor are ours. They are here, within the walls of the 
palace. I cannot tell you how they came, nor can any of the guards. 

But we have all seen them, have examined their workings. We do not yet 
understand their principles--" 

At this point, another man burst in, equally distrait and out of 
breath. "Directors!" he cried. "Toom is saved!" He fell to rapid, heavy 
breathing while his eyes sought first one, then another of those 
assembled. He waved his hand reassuringly as Danuth started to speak. 

"No, Directors, I speak truly. I am one of the prison guards. We 
suddenly heard noises from one of the unoccupied cells. Naturally, we 
hurried over and looked in. Inside, we saw Aald and the Emperor of 
Nimbor, with his entire staff. They don't know how they got there--I 
presumed that you would not want us to release them immediately." 

A roar of laughter from Joris greeted the speaker. He smote the 


guard on the back with the palm of his huge hand, so that the fellow 
staggered against the table. 

"No, not immediately ! We have other things to do first. But we're not 
too busy to vote you the order of the commonwealth. And see if there 
isn't a better position for you to fill than that of prison guard." 

He turned to the others. "The enemy will be completely disorganized 
and demoralized by this. I propose we move at once upon Nimbor, attack 
strategic points and refrain as much as possible from such destruction 
as will make miserable the lot of the Nimborian people, who are not 
responsible for their degenerate rulers. I propose we make contacts 
with the Nimborian commoners and urge them immediately to revolt 
against what is left of the Aald-Rhankur regime, strike for their own 
freedom." 

***** 

( And now, we must go back in time, must travel to another part of 
space. We must leave Planet P, where lie Nimbor and Toom, for a return 
to Earth-time. Only thus can we have a logical understanding of the 
events related above. ) 


II 

At an angle above the plane of the ecliptic over the orbits of the 
asteroids was a long metal craft, resembling somewhat a cross between 
a towerless submarine and an all-metal zeppelin. In the forward cabin, 
six men were gathered. They comprised the entire crew and command of 
the vessel. Although an official meeting, there was about it none of 
the stiffness that marks such an event in military circles on Earth: 
on an interplanetary vessel every man's life is in the hands of every 
other man. The captain is obeyed, not because of his rank, primarily, 
but because the lives of all depend upon explicit conformation to 
discipline. But in this vital discipline, there is no place for the 
sham of stiff-necked formality; thus, captain, officer, or member of 
the crew spoke to each other with frankness and mutual respect. 

Captain Wanderman looked around, mentally checking to see if all 
were present: Lieutenant Alfred Rokesmith; Weber, the scientist; 

Opp, explorer and cook extraordinary; Mullins, skilled mechanical 
specialist; Barth, doctor and general overseer of vital supplies. 

Wanderman smiled. "I guess you're all eager to find out whither we're 
heading, eh?" 

"We sure would," spoke up Opp. 

"Especially after that terrifically long period of acceleration," added 
Weber. "Three days of it ... beats all my experience." 

"It was necessary to achieve our speed. We're going a long way ... have 
to make the trip as short as possible. We'll be putting on still more 
acceleration once the asteroids are behind us." 

"Neptune?" asked Barth. "Pluto?" 


Farther than either. 


"You don't mean Planet P, do you?" spoke up Mullins. "The one that was 
discovered last year, that hasn't been given a name yet?" 

"Right!" 

"I never did get quite clear on the subject of Planet P," drawled 
Rokesmith. "Just how was it discovered?" 

Captain Wanderman cleared his throat. "Few people are; even the experts 
don't know much about it. 

"Its existence was first surmised and calculated in 1931--about a 
hundred years ago--by Professor William H. Pickering of Jamaica. He 
observed that the planet Uranus was being displaced from its proper 
orbit. Of course, this perturbation could be due only to the influence 
of another planet, he thought. But there was no other body known 
at that time which could account for the drag. Thus, the Professor 
computed mathematically the existance, approximate size, and position 
of an unknown body which would account for the odd behavior of Uranus. 
This he calculated to be a giant planet of a diameter of approximately 
44,000 miles, in mass the third greatest in the solar system. He puts 
its distance to range in an eliptical orbit of from 5,000 million 
miles to 9,000 million miles from the sun. This, of course, made it 
extra-Plutonian in position. Its year would be in length about 656 
Earthly years. He gave it the temporary name of Planet P. 

"Planet P's existence was further indicated by the orbits of some 
sixteen comets, also affected by a drag which the theoretical planet 
made perfectly accountable. Last year the planet Neptune had finally 
arrived in the position where it, too, would be affected by this body. 
You understand: the astronomers, calculating both known and theoretical 
factors, determined that, if this Planet P existed, an irregularity 
in Neptune's behavior would be discovered at this particular time. 

The predicted irregularity arrived on time; thus, due to this added 
information, our astronomers were able to find out precisely where the 
new planet should be sought. And they found it. It is indeed an immense 
thing, shows a perceptible disc even at its great distance from Earth. 
We may anticipate something different when we arrive." 

k k k k k 

Days went by. Endless days marked only by the chronometer in the 
unchanging blackness of the celestial void. The tiny pinpoints of 
myriad stars glowed unchangingly. Behind them, a few planets grew more 
and more minute, each in turn finally being blotted out by the corona 
of the sun. Jupiter's orbit was left behind; they saw the great ringed 
planet loom up to one side and fade away as all the others had done. 

But this was not with the flashing speed of objects and cities passing 
the rocket-vehicle on Earth. It was a matter of days before each change 
could be realized, weeks before a planet filled the entire spaceports. 

Onward and outward. Celebrations when at last Uranus was passed, 
the hitherto outpost of interplanetary exploration. Eventually pale 
Neptune, mysterious planet, passed under them, directly in their path, 
its great misty, frigid sphere glowing eerily in the twilight of outer 
worlds. 

Outward. Tiny Pluto was too far off to be seen, but its orbit was 


passed. For a hundred years, the outpost of the solar system. Now 
dethroned by the enormous newcomer, its passing was still a solemn 
moment. Then, one day Barth observed a tiny light where no light should 
be. Celebration again rang through the vessel: Planet P was sighted! 

Days of deceleration followed. The rockets flamed, but no longer from 
the stern of the vessel. Days of a continual blasting from the vessel's 
prow until at last the unbelievable acceleration was neutralized. Now 
the planet had grown, until, even with their greatly decreased speed, 
it filled the view. Still more blasting until the ship was virtually 
drifting along, caught only by the gravity of the monstrous new world. 

A great disk glowing dimly in the light of the stars, especially in the 
light of one particularly brilliant star that was the Earthmen's sun. 
The vaguest hints of geological features could be seen. Planet P. 

The rockets flared again in an intricate pattern. Balanced on the 
pattern, the ship was lowered, slowly, into the atmosphere of the 
strange world. About it flamed a red glow as proof of atmosphere. An 
atmosphere, doubtless, of some unknown gases that would not congeal 
in the awful cold. And, finally, a shrill whistling penetrating the 
triple-thick walls, a dull thud, and a silence as she came to rest. 

The voyage was over. Man had reached the outermost limits of the solar 
system, had arrived safely at the mysterious outer world. Planet P. 

k k k k k 

The men gathered in space suits. "Each man will take searchlights 
and emergency rations. You will obey Lieutenant Rokesmith and myself 
implicitly; only on pledges of such obedience from all of you can I 
permit a planet-party to land." 

Each member of the crew spoke his agreement. 

"Mullins, take a coil of rope; Weber, the barometer and compass; Barth, 
the camera and flash. Are you sure your gravity controls are adjusted 
to decrease your weight to Earth normal? Make sure, everyone--that goes 
for me, too." 

"Check!" 

Rokesmith turned the lever and swung the thick outer port open. 
Wanderman stepped out onto the ground; the others followed. 

Above them was a deep blue sky strewn with stars, though lacking in 
the abundant distribution of the outer void. Beneath their feet lay a 
clay-like expanse. They looked about them. 

There was something dark looming up in the starlight a distance away. 
The captain started off in that direction, beckoned the others to 
follow. All felt that strange sensation that comes for everyone when 
he stands on the terrain of an alien planet. It makes no difference 
how often this experience has been undergone previously; the sensation 
cannot be shaken off. 

"It looks like a wall," sang out Opp as they reached the looming thing. 
Rokesmith turned the beam of his flashlight on it. "It is a wall!" 


Unmistakably, it was a structure made of many square blocks of 
stone fitted together to form a section rising into the air from a 
foundation. Weber flashed his light around. "It ends here." 

The men hesitated to go around. What could this enigmatic wall be doing 
on this frigid world? The instruments showed the temperature to be many 
hundred degrees below zero Fahrenheit. What beings could have built 
this great wall? What could it mean? 

But at last they did go around the edifice, flashing their lights 
before them. And nearly collapsed from the shock of what they saw: a 
broad paved street on which bordered many stone houses whose glass 
windows reflected the dim glow of the stars above. The tiny sun cast a 
faint illumination on it all. 

"People!" gasped Mullins. 

There were. Standing on the streets and in the doors of the houses were 
the dim figures of men. Unmistakably human in form. 

"They're not alive," observed Rokesmith. 

"At least, they are not moving," replied Barth quickly. 

"Come on, then. Why are we waiting? Are you afraid of a lot of 
statues?" Captain Wanderman suited action to his words as he strode 
forward, stopping directly before the first of the standing figures. He 
cast his beam over it from head to foot. 

Unmistakably, it was a man. Clad in clothes and undeniably human. Its 
features were perfectly normal, bore the flush of life. The feet and 
entire body were set in attitude as if in the act of taking a step. But 
it was motionless. 

"Some statue!" breathed Opp. "I would swear it was a real man." 

"It is a real man," said Barth, softly. He bent close to the face. "It 
has the pores and tiny hairs that can only be on a true body." 

"Then he must have been alive once," murmured Weber. "What do you 
suppose happened to him? Is he petrified or only frozen solid?" 

"Frozen, I think," said Barth. "Yet, it is very strange. His flesh is 
still soft and resilient; it is not natural." 

"A land of frozen people!" Captain Wanderman's words struck a chilling 
note in all of them. Quickly they investigated the other figures. 

Some men, some women, some old, some young. All kinds and types; 
all apparently had been frozen solid in the middle of their normal 
activities. None showed any sign of being aware that death had struck. 
When the terrible freezing occurred it must have happened so swiftly, 
instantaneously, as to have caught all unaware. 

They moved on, saying little. There was that same eerie atmosphere that 
one finds in a wax museum while passing about among the realistic but 
silent and motionless figures of apparently ordinary people. Add to 


that the grim knowledge that the figures they now saw had been alive, 
that in effect the explorers were in a monstrous, planet-wide graveyard. 

They went on, coming to wide roads down which lines of marching men 
stood silently in attitudes startlingly like some paintings of men 
marching to war. Undoubtedly they were soldiers. Once or twice along 
the line, the Earthmen saw huge projector-like instruments mounted on 
wheels, being taken along with the marchers. 

"Say, look at this scene!" called out Rokesmith. 

He was standing before an open gate, staring in at the courtyard of a 
large, pretentious stone building. Before the gate stood two guards 
who evidently had been frozen just as they were turning about to stare 
in through the entrance. On their faces was a look of aroused inquiry. 
Inside the courtyard was a dramatic tableau. 

***** 

A young woman of great beauty was fixed in the posture of running. Her 
foot was lifted from the ground, her body thrust forward, her face 
strained, hair flowing backwards as if the wind were brushing it back. 

In one hand, tightly grasped, was a scroll. 

Directly behind her stood a young man with a look of astonishment 
and anger on a face that was cruel and evil. His hand was still held 
outstretched as if to grasp after the scroll that the woman was fleeing 
with. All about, in similar positions of astonishment and anxiety, were 
other men, some of whom had started forward as if about to commence a 
pursuit. 

"Some scene, eh?" murmured Barth. "Looks real dramatic. I wish we could 
know what it was all about." 

"That's an idea!" burst from Wanderman. "Why didn't I think of it 
sooner? Barth! We can use the mentascope on these frozen people--with 
the attachments that are used to read the minds of the newly dead, 
can't we?" 

"I think we can. Captain. These people are perfectly preserved; there's 
no reason why we can't shoot a current through their brains and get the 
information stored there." 

They turned, commenced to retrace their steps to the ship. It took them 
about ten minutes to reach the street by which they had entered the 
city and come to the vessel. Once inside, they hastened to unpack the 
mentascope and its attendant apparatus. When at last they were ready, 
they left the airlock and started back; the return to the ship had 
taken them about twenty minutes. 

They entered the street of the city they had first chanced upon. As 
they passed the first figure, Weber suddenly whirled around and stared 
at it. 

"Look! Stop and look at this man!" 

The others gathered around. 


Does he look the same to you? It seems to me that it was his other leg 


which was being put forward when last we saw him. I'm sure his arms 
were in a different position." 

They stared amazedly. The figure certainly was not in the identical 
posture as before. Weber's observations had been correct. 

"All the rest of them seem to be planted in slightly different 
postures, too." 

Captain Wanderman bent down, studied the arm of the man carefully. He 
remained silent for some time, then he stood up. There was a tone of 
awe and bewilderment in his voice when he spoke. 

"It has moved, and what is more, it is still moving. I saw that hand 
pass a given point on the body of the person in a few minutes. It's 
like watching the hands of a clock. At first, they do not seem to move 
at all, but if you watch closely enough for a time, you can observe the 
motion." 

"Do you mean this fellow is still alive?" 

"It would seem so." 

"But why the slow motion?" asked Opp. 

"I think," said the captain slowly, "that the mentascope can help us 
answer the whole business." 

They came to the courtyard of the running woman. The tableau had 
changed; it seemed as if a few seconds had passed since they left. Now 
the figure of the woman was closer to the gate; the two guards from 
outside had passed through and were going forward to seize her, while 
the men behind were in full running appearance, as if, having recovered 
from a surprise move, they were taking to pursuit. 

"All right men: set down the apparatus." 

Two men set down a small battery, attached it to wires leading from a 
large metal helmet which another was placing over the head of the still 
woman-figure. Other wires were attached to the space-suit helmet worn 
by Captain Wanderman. Through the glassite panes it could be seen that 
he was wearing a somewhat similar helmet himself, having donned this 
while back on the ship. 

•k -k -k -k -k 

A current of electrical energy was passed from an electrode pressed 
against one particular part of the woman's head through to another 
leading out. In passing through the brain of the woman, this current 
picked up the last and deepest occurrences in the life of the person 
subjected to it. It activated the cells on which these events were 
recorded in a form much like that of a charged body. Passing out of the 
brain, it carried these impressions with it and brought them to the 
mind of the operator as distinct thoughts. Since basic thoughts are not 
expressed in any language save impressions and pictures, the operator 
finds that he has suddenly acquired the knowledge of the other. 

Thus, in a brief time, Wanderman told the men of the story concerning 
Nimbor and Toom, of the mataiya's_ part in the drama. The men stood 


in wonder, staring at the figures; Opp calmly walked over to Aald and 
tweaked his nose. The Nimborian's expression did not change. 

"I still can't grasp why these people are all like frozen statues," 
exclaimed Barth. "How can they live and act like everyday terrestrials 
when this planet is so lacking in heat and light?" 

"I think I can explain," said Wanderman. "It sounds fantastic, but it 
is not impossible. And it would account for all the factors. I'll tell 
you when we get back to the ship: right now we have work to do." 

"What work?" 

"We can't stand around and do nothing while this woman is captured. And 
I, for one, do not care to see these sneering degenerates win this war. 

"So I think we'll take over events on this planet for a while and fix 
things to suit ourselves. We can easily move these figures if we adjust 
our gravity belt to take care of the extra weight. Every man grab one 
person; I'll take Oomith. Rokesmith, you take Aald; Weber, grab the 
emperor, and you others pick out those who look important, who appear 
like staff officers. And don't forget the mentascope." 

In a moment each man was burdened with a native of Planet P swinging 
over his shoulder. Thus burdened they marched through the center 
of Nimbor, through the columns of the motionless army, back to the 
spaceship. Several times they would have to halt and rest because of 
the irrepressible laughter that broke out, among them. Imagine earthly 
problems being solved like this! 

In the ship, they dumped the Nimborians in a spare storehouse, while 
the mataiya was propped up on a seat in one of the cabins. The ship's 
course was set for the general direction of Toom. 

***** 

"You men understand what is meant by time?" began Wanderman as the crew 
gathered around. "It is the flow of events. It is the way we conceive 
things happening. We place an arbitrary measurement of time by using 
the period it takes our planet to rotate once on its axis. That is 
a day. Dividing the day into sections, we get hours, minutes, and 
seconds. To us, a second is a very short space of time. 

"We move and live at a certain rate of speed: our heart pumps about 72 
beats per minute. Our senses perceive a thing in a certain space of 
time. Small as it may appear, it actually requires time for your eye to 
see an object or for your hearing to function. Also for an impression 
of feeling to travel from the skin to the brain and to be recognized. 

"To these people of Planet P, their world appears as one delightful 
to live in. For them a bright warm sun shines in a blue sky. For them 
life moves at as quick a pace as it does for us on Earth. Their day 
is approximately 24 hours also. To us, it may appear to be as long as 
656 Earth days, since their world requires 656 Earth days to complete 
one of its days, and I am figuring in proportion. To them, a day is no 
longer than to us. Ten and four-fifths hours to us is only one of their 
minutes . 

"That is why they live so slowly; they are living at a different 


time-rate than ours. Time moves for them exactly 656 times more slowly 
than it does for us. 

"They could not possibly live at our pace. For, to us. Planet P is 
terribly cold; the sun is but little more than a bright star. But when 
they see the sun, it takes 656 times longer before they observe it. 
Thus, they actually get a time exposure. You know that if you want to 
take a picture at night you must leave the lens open for a long time; 
the longer it is open, the brighter the picture appears. Thus with 
them: they see the sun as a brilliant ball; they see objects as highly 
illuminated because their eyes are absorbing so much more light than 
are ours. 

"Thus their bodies are not cold and frozen: of a makeup to conform with 
the time-rate on this planet, their bodies absorb and hold the heat 
radiated by the sun until it appears to be hot. If you examine any of 
these bodies now without your gloves, you will notice that they are as 
warm as ours. 

"These people seem to be motionless, or at least moving extremely 
slowly. To them, they are moving at a normal pace. Here is where the 

size of this planet comes in: under the huge gravity of this world, 

they could not move fast. Their bodies must normally weigh a terrific 
amount. That was another factor working in their evolution toward the 
strange rate of time-flow." 

Wanderman left the room. He went back to where he had placed Oomith 
seated upright in a cabin. Seating himself directly before her eyes, 
he stared into them. He fixed himself motionless as possible, remained 
unmoving until the ship was ready to come to a halt at its destination. 
Before he left, he had the satisfaction of noticing the mataiya's__ 
pupils had finally focused on his; he felt certain that some impression 
would be carried back with her. 

***** 

Landing at Toom, they placed Oomith where she was later to regain 

control of her senses. They carried Aald and the others down to the 

dungeons, imprisoning them there. Then they returned to the ship. 

One more task remained: the war machines of Nimbor. Cruising over the 
enemy lines, they dropped cables whenever they saw a projector and 
attached them. Then they swung them up into the air, letting them 
hang below until all had been thus captured. Once more they returned 
to Toom, this time to place the projectors where they would be found 
quickly. 

The nature of the "burning death" of Nimbor they found to be simple. 

It was nothing more or less than electric heaters, such as are sold in 
winter on Earth. A polished reflector sent a beam of heat from the wire 
coil in the center. To a terrestial, of course, this was nothing more 
than a pleasantly warm current; but to a native of Planet P, with their 
slower perceptions and great absorption of tiny amounts of heat, it was 
a ray of pure destruction. 

Thus, for a brief instant in the history of the cosmos, two similar 
races and life forms met, the one greatly altering the course of 
development the other would take. Although a few well-guarded 
expeditions to Planet P have been made since, the Terrestial Council 


is slow to permit these, inasmuch as the gross difference in 
time-rate cannot permit fair intercourse with its people. It is felt 
in scientific circles that for them to learn of the existence of a 
race such as ours would be a crushing psychological blow to them; to 
interfere, however well-meaningly, in their development would condemn 
them to superstition, for they could arrive at no logical, scientific 
explanation of such interference. 

Planet P is not needed for the comfort or well-being of Earth. The 
Patrol is there watching, ready to step in in cases of natural cosmic 
emergency, but at other times gives the world a wide berth. 

And Captain Wanderman will always remember the tableau in the 
courtyard, and a beautiful woman running. 


End of Project Gutenberg's The Planet That Time Forgot, by Donald A. Wollheim 


THE GIRL FROM INFINITE SMALLNESS 

By RAY CUMMINGS 

Into a different space-sphere bursts Lea, 
terrified Princess of the microcosmic Heanas, 
searching for an earthling champion. For the 
vicious Taroh had thieved the secret of 
transcendant growth, and he's marching to 
crush the gentle sub-world of Helos. 

[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from 
Planet Stories Spring 1940. 
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the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed .] 


Young George Carter had always particularly liked the little rock 
garden which lay on the declivity behind his home. His mother, now 
dead, had designed and planted it with loving care. In the spring, and 
particularly on hot summer evenings when the moonlight patched the 
garden with silver, it was his favorite spot, the place where he liked 
to sit alone, smoking and dreaming. 

Despite his intention of following in his father's footsteps and 
becoming a scientist, there was incongruously much of the dreamer, the 
romanticist, in young George Carter. At nineteen now, six feet tall, he 
was lean and rangy, with a rugged, handsome face, dark eyes and unruly, 
longish black hair. Admiring college girls had sometimes told him that 
he was a combination of Abe Lincoln and Lord Byron. That pleased him, 
though in his heart he knew it really wasn't very important. 

He was finished with his studies now, ready for the world of 
achievement. His father, a retired Professor of Ethnology, had arranged 
the financing of an exploring expedition. Alice--George's twin sister. 



who from birth had been blind--was going to visit distant relatives. 
George and his father would go to central Asia. Perhaps they would 
find some Neanderthal skeletons, crumbling bones that could be pieced 
together thrillingly to throw more light upon the nature of our savage 
ancestors of a few million years ago. 

It was an exciting prospect to young Carter. All the spirit of 
adventurous youth stirred within him at the thought of it. But 
nevertheless, this summer more than ever, when the night breeze rustled 
the leaves and the moonlight patched his mother's little rock garden, 
he found himself liking to lie out there alone, smoking and vaguely 
dreaming of things less remote than Asiatic Neanderthal skeletons of a 
million years ago. 

Undoubtedly--this particular July evening--young Carter drowsed off 
into complete unconsciousness, with his long lanky figure sprawled in 
the chair. He was awakened by a faint vague sound so abnormal to the 
somnolent little garden that at once it snapped him into alertness. 

It sounded like a faint cry—a little gasp of human fear. He sat up, 
startled, but the sound was gone. There seemed nothing here but the 
patches of moonlight and the dim outlines of the garden.... Then Carter 
sucked in his breath and tensed, with his hands gripping the sides 
of his canvas chair. There was a girl standing off there between the 
sundial and the distant hedge--a girl smaller than Alice, with the 
moonlight shining on the pale fabric of her dress that hung from her 
shoulders to above her knees. A gray-blue cord crossed to divide her 
breasts, encircled her slim waist and hung with tassels down one side 
to her knees. He saw her face, with hair streaming down to frame it--a 
face that stared at him with terror. 

"Well," he murmured. "Good Heavens, where did you come from?" 

He jumped to his feet. Again she gave the little cry of fear, and like 
a faun darted backward until the hedge stopped her. She had come into 
a brighter patch of moonlight now, and the sight made him gasp. Her 
short tasseled robe was torn and soiled. Her bare legs were scratched 
and splotched with blood that had dried. On her feet, buskins tied with 
thongs about her ankles were ragged, dirty and bloodstained. Her whole 
aspect suggested an arduous, perhaps desperate journey. 

Thoughts are instant things. For that moment he stared, transfixed; and 
like a trapped little animal she gazed back at him. He saw that she was 
young, fifteen or sixteen perhaps. A girl in a fancy dress costume, who 
had run a long way and was cowering here in terror. But then he saw her 
pale-gold hair, almost silvery in the moonlight; the flesh of her neck 
and arms and face, queerly seeming to glow, as though opalescent—saw 
her face of exquisite, but very strange beauty. Oriental? He knew it 
was not that. And all his sudden thoughts of rationality were stricken 
from him with the startled idea that this girl could belong to no race 
that had ever been known on Earth. Idiotic thought! But he could not 
thrust it away. 

He was advancing upon her now. "Who the devil are you?" he demanded. 
"How did you get in here? What's happened to you?" 

She was trembling as a faun might stand its ground and tremble, so that 
now he was beside her, with her face at his shoulder as she stared up 
at him. Then she was murmuring something, in a language of soft limpid 
syllables. A language of Earth? Certainly it didn't seem so. She was 


breathing hard; her whole aspect showed exhaustion. 

"You're all in," he murmured. "Good Heavens, you look as though you'd 
walked from California and climbed half a dozen mountains." 

Idiotic words, especially as obviously she couldn't understand them. 

His hand went to her shoulder. Perhaps she was badly hurt.... He must 
get her into the house.... 

But at his touch she twitched loose. She was staring past him now 
to where the moonlight glistened on the rippling little lily pool. 

Then she darted away; and at the pool knelt down, plunging her face, 
drinking deeply, greedily as one drinks who has been much loo long 
without water.... 

k k k k k 

It was several weeks before Professor Carter, Alice and George had any 
clear idea of who the strange, weirdly beautiful young girl might be, 
or where she had come from. Her name, which almost at once she was 
able to indicate to them, sounded as though it might be Lea—a limpid 
syllable as near that as they could determine. Professor Carter had 
told no one in the quiet little New England village about her. For the 
first few days, vaguely it had seemed that from some distant place a 
hue and cry would be raised for her; news that such a girl had escaped 
from some asylum, circus or Heaven knows what. 

But nothing developed. No such girl seemed missing. It confirmed George 
and his father's own conviction; incredibly this timid, new little 
inmate of the prosaic Carter household was of a race so far unknown. 

"Why, look at her, George," Professor Carter had exclaimed that first 
evening. "That complexion, creamy, ivory-tinted--perfect for an 
earth-girl. But don't you see that glow of opalescence in it? God, 
that's weird, unnatural, unexplainable. And look at the shape of her 
skull--not our shape. Not Neanderthal. I'd call it perhaps more in 
the line of Cro-Magnon. Yet hardly that either. My guess is that the 
skeleton formation, particularly the skull, certainly in many ways 
represents a development different from ours." 

Professor Carter was scientifically enthusiastic, amazed and thrilled 
by this mysterious specimen of living young female so miraculously here 
for him to study. George's father was a stocky, thick-set man of nearly 
sixty, square-rigged like a brig. His face was solid, heavily lined 
from almost a constant habit of grimness. He had a sunburned baldspot 
with a fringe of iron-gray hair. There was nothing of the dreamer, 
the romanticist in the practical scientific nature of Professor 
Carter—save that to him, everything scientific was the essence of 
romance. His deep-set gray eyes were sparkling with earnestness as he 
regarded the queerly beautiful little Lea. 

"A primitive race, George. And yet, look at her expression. Those 
delicately chiseled features. She has artistic feeling--a mentality 
different from ours, but perhaps in some ways even more advanced." 

To young Carter, the classification was repugnant, as though this 
frightened, wild little creature were a bug under a microscope. And 
Alice evidently felt the same. 


"Father, stop it!" she exclaimed. "Don't boom at her like that. She's 
still too frightened." 

George's blind sister was slender, brown-haired. Her face had a gentle, 
wistful beauty, enhanced into pathos by the blankness of her pale-brown 
eyes. Here in her own home where she had lived all her sightless life, 
she could move with almost normal freedom. It was she who took care 
of Lea at first. But as the days passed into weeks the strange little 
visitor, alert of mentality, always with a whimsical smile, began 
taking care of the blind girl. Lea's language of soft, weird syllables 
defied Professor Carter's classification. He and George could do 
nothing with it. But from the first, with extraordinary concentration 
and abnormal aptitude, at once Lea began learning English. That her 
mentality was different, and in this respect certainly far superior 
to their own, immediately became apparent. With amazing rapidity she 
memorized and understood the words and phrases with which patiently 
they drilled her. With Alice as her constant companion, she made an 
immediate effort to fit into what was for her, the strangeness of their 
household. Often she would laugh with what obviously was a keen sense 
of whimsical humor--a little rippling rill of girlish laughter.... 

The knowledge of who she was and where she had come from, of necessity 
was imparted gradually to the still incredulous Carters. Obviously 
now she was struggling with their language with the desire to tell 
them. There was still another mystery about her which that very first 
evening, Alice had discovered. Beneath one of her armpits, held by a 
strap around her body, there was a small vial, seemingly of some tough 
vegetable fiber. She had wildly, vehemently resisted everyone's effort 
to touch it; she would never let it leave her person. 

Then at last came her ability to make them really understand that she 
had come from a strange world of infinite smallness. A world so tiny 
that it was vastly beyond the reach of any microscope. A world in an 
atom. 

"I watch--very careful as I grow large," she said. "I can show you 
now from where I come." Then she led them, amazed and, of course, 
still incredulous, out into the garden. At the broken old sundial she 
indicated to them its metal pointer, near the end of which there was a 
tiny abrasion. 

"From there," she insisted. "I notice it well when I come. You wait--I 
tell to you soon--when the English for me get better." 

To young Carter who watched her always with a mixture of struggling 
emotions which he could not himself understand, it seemed that a 
shadow crossed her expressive little face as she showed them the spot 
on the green-bronzed aged pointer of the old sundial. A single atom, 
down there in the metal, housed her world. She was worried about her 
people.... 

Amazing infinity of smallness! As a scientist, young Carter had been 
reared upon the contemplation of how little one can really know of the 
multiplicity of things which exist in the Universe. The remoteness of 
inter-stellar space to him had always been awesome. And here was an 
opposite remoteness. An infinity of smallness.... 

Lea's English was sometimes quaint, but adequate to her task, that 
evening when in detail she told them.... 


My people--Lea said--live in the mountains and in the forests around 
the big lake. The main city, it is called Helos. We are the Heanas, 
most civilized people in our world.... 

It was a strange picture which the girl evoked of her world within 
an atom of the sundial pointer. From a shimmering, luminescent lake 
in a region of soft-glowing twilight, hills of a strange blue-gray 
vegetation rose in great undulating terraces toward the distant 
mountains. The Heanas were a peaceful people. Nature had always been 
kind; food was readily grown; the people's few wants always had been 
easily supplied. Crime among them had always been very little. But 
there was some, of course--crimes of fundamental motive; love, hate, 
jealousy, cupidity, revenge. Wherever humans exist, such crimes are 
inevitable. 

It happened that when Lea was just emerging from childhood--perhaps a 
thousand times of sleep ago--there was a man in Helos named Taroh. He 
had been what might be called a chemist--his work created substances 
which kept the fields fertile so that foods might easily and swiftly 
be grown. Neither Lea nor her father--who was ruler of the city of 
Helos--liked this Taroh. And shortly after that, the fellow was caught 
and convicted of killing another man. For punishment he was banished 
from the land of the Heanas—sent to live forever in the region of 
darkness beyond the mountains, in the country of the Malobs, as it was 
called. 

For a thousand times of sleep, little was heard in Helos of this 
Taroh. But it was known that he had risen to be a ruler of the colony 
of banished criminals like himself; that he had organized them, and 
organized the savage tribe of Malobs--men who lived in caves or roamed 
the black distant forests and killed the lurking animals for food. 

"Like our Neanderthals," Professor Carter interjected, when Lea had 
further described to them the savage, primitive Malobs. 

k k k k k 

In Helos they were beginning to fear that Taroh might have become a 
menace. Occasional visitors to banished relatives in the Malob colony 
brought darkling hints back to Helos that Taroh was promising to have 
his revenge; that some day there would be a war like the ancient wars; 
the exiles and the Malobs would be victorious and they would rule and 
enjoy the better lands and better climates which the Heanas now were 
ruling. It had frightened Lea's father and his counselors. Secretly 
they had selected a young Heana named Artone, who volunteered to 
pretend that he was convicted of a crime and banished; and thus go 
and as a spy join Taroh to find out what was going on. This was known 
to Lea. She liked Artone--he was young, handsome and courageous. She 
feared for him; his mission was dangerous. 

Then, during one of the times of sleep, Artone had returned to Helos, 
riding one of the swift iguaras. Lea had met him, before he met anyone 
else in Helos. And his news was terrifying. Even before Taroh had 
been banished--Artone had learned--he had been experimenting with a 
diabolical, dangerous drug. It was finished now. A drug which effected 
the growth of living cell-organisms. Young Artone had been clever. He 


had gained Taroh's confidence, so that one night the drunken Taroh 
and an evil woman who called herself Tara after him, gloatingly told 
Artone all about it. 

Lea had only partially understood the depth of scientific principles 
involved. To enlarge the bodily size of a living human, for instance, 
Taroh had said, engaged no deeper problem than does a slight expansion 
of tissue—or the rapid growth of a single cell--except that it must be 
carried farther. The problem was to find a combination of chemicals, 
sufficiently unharmful to life, that would so act upon the cells as to 
cause an increase of their bulk without changing their shape--a uniform 
proportionate rate of growth of each cell, so that the body shape would 
not be altered. 

Taroh, experimenting with simple living organisms, had progressed to 
insects, and then to himself. He had found, too, that any object of 
animal or vegetable cell structure which is held in close physical 
contact with the enlarging body, likewise would be expanded, because 
they would be within the natural aura of magnetic field with which 
every living thing is surrounded. Thus a man's garments, his weapons 
closely held against him--unless they were mineral--would grow large 
with him. 

"And Taroh planned to take this drug?" George Carter exclaimed. "And 
grow large? A man a hundred feet tall perhaps--so that he could come 
and devastate your city of Helos? Why of course he could do that!" 

It had been Taroh's boasted intention. But Lea, hearing of it from the 
breathless Artone, had ridden back at once with Artone on the huge 
iguara. It had pleased and flattered the drunken Taroh that the girl, 
out of attraction for him, had come to join him, so that Lea had been 
able to learn from him where he kept the diabolic drug. 

"You did that?" Professor Carter exploded. "Look here, young woman, 
you mean to say on a thing of importance like that you didn't tell 
your father and his counselors? You dared take the thing into your own 
hands ?" 

Lea's slant eyes beneath her long lashes flung him a sidewise glance; 
her lips twisted into a whimsical smile. 

"It could be that there are some things," she said demurely, "where a 
woman's wit is better than the strength of a man's arms." And she added 
slyly, "You are much like my father. Professor Carter." 

She had gotten the drug. And with it, upon the verge of being trapped, 
she had no recourse but to take the drug herself, and by growing 
gigantic, escape from Taroh. The drug at first had blurred her senses. 
That, and her terror, had sent her reeling out into the faintly 
luminous darkness of the Malob country. Quite evidently she had taken 
far more of the drug than she planned. Half conscious, she had been 
aware of the dwindling rocky landscape--gullies closing in upon her 
so that she had to draw her expanding body upward or its bulk in the 
apparently shrinking space would have crushed her. 

k k k k k 

It had been a weird and ghastly journey to the terrified Lea. Professor 
Carter, George and Alice sat tense, amazed as they tried to visualize 


what so earnestly she was describing. Then at last the dose of the drug 
she had taken wore off. She had desperately climbed from a shrinking 
valley into a new vista of barren rocky waste. Exhausted, she had 
slept. Then she was cold, hungry and thirsty. For hours and for miles 
she had wandered over the gigantic, empty, naked terrain of metallic 
rocks. Without food or water, she knew she would die. There was 
nothing she could do save to take more of the drug, with the monstrous 
landscape again shrinking until at last there was different air, 
different light. 

She emerged finally, with other, decreasing doses of the drug which now 
she had learned to regulate--emerged upon the pointer of the Carter 
sundial. And growing still larger, had been able to drop to the surface 
of the sundial itself, and then with more growth, to the ground. She 
was in the Carter garden, where presently the last tiny taste of the 
drug wore off. With size unchanging she stood terrified and amazed 
in the strange silver and black world--and then she had seen the 
strange-looking man who was George Carter, lying in his chair.... 

For a moment the Carters were silent as Lea ended her amazing 
narrative. It seemed incredible, but they had to believe it; the girl 
was so earnest; her words carried such a wealth of corroborating 
detail. It made them realize anew what a vast multiplicity of human 
life must be hidden away beyond our ken in the Universe!... Later that 
evening, George and his father discussed it. 

"Naturally the human life within atoms of our own earth has 
developed in our own image," Professor Carter was saying. "The 
same life-source—same general lines of evolution. A different 
environment--that, and a different size. But still fundamentally the 
same. Why, I'll be able to lecture on this, George. That girl Lea--she 
can appear with me." He slapped George enthusiastically on the back. 
"This will be a big thing for us, boy. We'll be world famous, once we 
make it known." 

"Will we?" Young Carter sat with his gaze focused far through the walls 
of the living room--gazing out to the conjured vision of a world of 
Heanas, and savage Malobs. The lamplit living room here was silent. 
Alice had gone to bed. Lea had retired to her room up there also. 

"I was thinking," George said. "That fellow Taroh--Lea stole his drug, 
but he can make more. Why not? Maybe by now that's what he's done. To 
trample gigantic, upon Lea's people--to wreck that little city--" 

It seemed that there was a faint noise at the top of the hall stairs. 
George and his father glanced up inquiringly, then decided that it was 
nothing. 

"We must get the rest of that enlarging drug away from her," 

Professor Carter said. "I didn't want to tackle her tonight--she's 
been so unreasonable about that package under her arm. We'll get it, 
George, I'll demonstrate it to the scientific societies to prove 
our statements, and then, good God, it must be destroyed. Too damn 
dangerous. Why, if a thing like that fell into the wrong hands here, it 
could devastate the world!" 

But George was thinking only of poor little Lea. Marooned here. She 
was worried about her people, of course.... After Professor Carter had 
gone to bed that night, for a long time George sat alone in the sitting 


room, pondering. To his father the fate of that tiny world was only an 
interesting scientific thesis. He realized that a billion billion other 
atomic worlds might be struggling, unseen, inaccessible to us.... 

Upon impulse, young Carter suddenly left the sitting room and went 
quietly upstairs. Very gently he knocked on Lea's door. 

"Lea? You asleep?" 

"Oh--that is you, George? Come in." 

Clad in a pair of Alice's blue pajamas. Lea was sitting on the 
bed--slim little figure with the lamplight softly painting her, 
glinting in her pale-gold hair with tints of burnished silver. Her hair 
was streaming down over her shoulders; it framed her face on which now 
a shadow of terror had gathered. 

"You heard what I mentioned to father," George said. "About Taroh maybe 
making more of the drug?" 

"Yes. That I did. Oh, George--I thought what I did for my world was the 
best." 

Contrition was upon her. "It was," he said hastily. He had closed the 
door behind him; he lowered his voice. "Lea, father wants to get that 
drug away from you and destroy it. But I was thinking--chemists here, 
analyzing it, might be able to create its reverse." 

She stared. "I mean," he added earnestly, "I don't want to abandon your 
world. Lea. Not by a jugful I don't. If a drug can be made to increase 
bodily growth, why couldn't one be made to diminish it? I don't care 
what father says, I'm going to get the best chemists in the country to 
try and analyze it--try and create its opposite." 

"Your father--and the big men of science--they would never allow that," 
she said. "I heard your father say that this enlarging drug, it could 
devastate your world. He is right. And so could one that made people 
smaller, so that they would vanish forever into smallness. Is that not 
so, George?" 

"I don't care," he asserted. "I'll take a chance. I'll be careful what 
chemists I give it to. And father needn't know what I'm going to do 
anyway. Let's see the drug." 

She opened the neck of her pajama top; and produced a flat brown box, 
of a strange hard fiber which undoubtedly was vegetable. Within it were 
two small vials of the same material. 

"This one I used," she said. "There is some of the drug here left." 
Opening it, she showed him a number of tiny white pellets. A luminous 
phosphorescence seemed to stream up from them when they were held 
in shadow. "The dose I first took was three," she added. "But at the 
journey end, no more than did I touch one to the tip of my tongue." 

***** 

The other vial, identical in size, shape and color, was sealed with a 
wax-like gum. George opened it. They stared; Lea faintly gasped as he 
poured the tiny pellets out into his palm. They were not white like the 


others, but a deep violet, with the same luminescence seeming to stream 
up from them. 

"Why, what is that?" Lea murmured. "I thought that all the drug was the 
same." 

"But Taroh maybe figured he wouldn't want to stay gigantic," George 
exclaimed with rising excitement. "Why not? Maybe our work is all done 
for us, Lea." 

Were these luminescent violet pellets a diminishing drug?... A fly was 
walking on the white counterpane of Lea's bed. Carter watched it as it 
flew and landed on the tabletop under the lamp. 

"Don't move. Lea," he murmured. "I'll see if I can get that fly to eat 
some." He laid one of the violet pellets in the circle of lamplight. 
Breathlessly he and the girl watched. Perhaps the violet luminescence 
carried an alluring smell, for presently the fly crawled to the pellet. 

"It did! It ate some. Lea! Watch it now!" 

The fly was standing motionless. For a breathless instant fear stabbed 
into Carter. Suppose this were the enlarging drug, the same as the 
other save a different color. That fly, getting large, might dart 
away. In a moment it might be too large to kill. Still growing, it 
would burst the room, wreck the house.... With the flash of terrified 
thoughts. Carter raised his hand to try and kill the motionless insect. 
But he stopped. 

"Look! It is smaller!" Lea murmured. 

With wings still folded it was crawling in a wavering little circle 
near the pellet. And visibly it was diminishing in size. Already the 
tiny pellet seemed gigantic beside it. Silently Lea and Carter stared. 
The fly was a tiny black midge now, swiftly crawling, but moving so 
slowly on the polished tabletop. 

"Can you still see it. Lea?" Carter blinked; bent down. It seemed that 
the insect already was beyond his sight. 

"Yes. I see it." 

And then it had vanished. Not gone. They knew it was still there; 
dwindling; soon it would be beyond the reach of any microscope.... 

For a moment, in the silent little bedroom. Carter and the girl stared 
at each other, overwhelmed by the momentousness of their discovery. 

"You want to go back to your own world. Lea?" he murmured at last. "You 
can do it now--with this." 

"Yes--yes! That is what I shall do." Her eyes were shining. Her whole 
little figure was trembling. Swiftly she gathered up the pellets, 
replaced them in the vial. "Your father shall have no chance to destroy 
them," she declared defiantly. "They are mine, not his." 

"If you go, I'm going with you," Carter exclaimed suddenly. His heart 
was pounding; a band seemed binding his chest. There is no one who can 
face the Unknown without a thrill of excitement, and fear. 


"And leave this your world?" she murmured. "Your father and 
sister--they who love you just as my people love me--" 

"I can come back to them. The journey--" 

"The journey, it can be very long and very dangerous--" 

"Not so dangerous for me as for you. Lea." He seized her by her slender 
shoulders and stared earnestly down into her eyes. "Look here, do you 
want me to come?" he demanded. "Not because I can help you--I don't 
mean only that. Do you want me to come?" 

For an instant it seemed that in the limpid depths of her eyes a mist 
was gathering. Then her face turned whimsical; her mouth twisted into 
a little smile as she cocked her head and gazed at him slantwise from 
behind lowered lashes. 

"That is for you to think for yourself," she murmured. "I could not 
stop you coming if I would. Is that not so?" 

"It damn sure is," he agreed. Again he lowered his voice, with a swift 
glance at the bedroom door. "I don't think I'll say anything about this 
to father and Alice," he added softly. "Just leave them a message that 
I'll be right back. No use starting anything, you know." 

"And you will come back soon to them? You will thank them for that 
they have both been so very kind to me here?" 

"Sure I will. Why, Lea, we're not going far. Only into the garden, to 
the sundial's pointer. Why, if you look at it like that, we're not 
going maybe even an eighth of an inch beneath the surface of that metal 
pointer!" 

He met Lea, a short time later, out in the moonlit garden. They had 
come furtively down through the silent house. He was wearing his 
bathing suit, with rubber-soled sneakers on his feet from which he had 
removed the metal eyelets. Lea was dressed as he had first seen her, 
in her short gray-blue ragged little garment. The same wild, strange 
little girl of another world--and now he stared with his heart racing, 
and he put his hands on her shoulders. 

"I'm glad you're not getting away from me," he said unsteadily. 

"We should stand by the sundial," she murmured. "We take the drug now?" 

"All right," he agreed. They had divided the two drugs, so that each 
of them carried a vial of both violet and white pellets. "Now listen 
carefully. Lea," he directed. "Above everything we must keep together. 
Not only in space--keep close beside each other, I mean—but we must 
be sure and keep together in size also. We must always take identical 
amounts of the drug. And take them at identical times." 

"That I understand." She had made this trip before; outwardly at least, 
she was far less excited than himself. "One pellet first, you think?" 

"Yes. Until--until we see what happens." He took one of the luminous 
violet pellets in his palm. A pungent aromatic odor wafted up from it. 
"Ready, Lea?" 


He put the pellet into his mouth and hastily swallowed it. He was 
conscious of a sickish sweet taste; a burning constriction of his mouth 
and throat. Then his senses reeled with a dizzying swoop. 

***** 

He and Lea were clinging together; he felt himself staggering a 
little. He opened his eyes. The patched black and silver scene of the 
rock garden was blurred; swaying. Then his sight clarified. The scene 
steadied. But then he realized that everything was moving--the dim 
trees, the garden hedge, the little paths and rocks, all very slowly 
expanding, heightening, widening. And he felt the movement under his 
feet. With a soft, crawling, shifting, the ground was moving outward, 
expanding under the soles of his shoes. It drew his feet slowly apart, 
so that he had to take a staggering step to readjust them. 

"Heavens, Lea--it's weird." 

She steadied him. "It will seem not so bad in a moment." 

One may almost get used to anything. His senses presently were 
steady. And he knew that all the motion he was seeing was only an 
optical effect. Nothing was changing save himself and Lea as they 
dwindled. Amazing scene! The motion of the landscape had accelerated 
now--soundless expansion of everything within his vision. Only Lea 
beside him remained seemingly unchanged. To each of us, himself is the 
center of the Universe. Always throughout all the weird journey. Carter 
conceived himself his normal six foot height--and all the world around 
him seemed getting larger. 

He had taken a step away from Lea on the unsteady ground. Awed, he 
stood gazing at the crawling movement of the expanding garden. The 
trees near at hand already had drawn back; their interlocking branches 
were strangely high over his head. Beyond a line of huge mossy rocks, 
forty feet away now when it should have been twenty, he could see the 
moonlit line of giant hedge. To the left, the moonlight glinted on a 
great pool of rippling water, with tremendous lily pads and a great 
line of mossy boulders along the bank--a line which was shifting 
backward and expanding upward, steadily, as he stared. 

Gigantic garden. Why, he could hardly see across it now. A forest of 
giant trees towered into the sky near its distant lower end. 

"George! The sundial!" He felt Lea tugging at him. "We must go--" 

"Good Heavens, we've got to climb up there," he gasped. He seized her 
hand; ran with her. The rocky garden path was broad as a road. The 
flaring top of the sundial was seven or eight feet above the ground 
when they got there. Frantically he lifted her up and leaped after her. 
She pulled at him; tumbled him over the brink. Panting, they lay on the 
great circular spread of uneven concrete, with the brink down to the 
moonlit ground beyond its curving edge, close beside them. Beneath him 
he could feel the concrete turning rougher and shifting outward in all 
directions. There were sharp jagged points on it now. Then he stared 
down over the edge. It was an astonishing abyss, sixty feet at least, 
down to a spread of moonlit rippled lake, which was the lily pool! 


He had helped Lea to her feet when abruptly they thought of the sundial 


pointer. In the center of the circular moonlit spread of concrete the 
metal pointer stood gleaming, fifty feet away. It was a triangle of 
metal standing on edge, with its top sloping steeply upward—a slope 
perhaps thirty feet long now, up to an apex ten feet high. Swiftly they 
walked toward it. Within a moment, around them was a huge porous plain 
of jagged rocks gleaming with moonlight. The circular lip of the abyss 
everywhere was receding. There was only a silvery sheen of darkness 
beyond it now. Overhead, far up, a single gigantic tree branch still 
was visible, blurred in the moonlight. 
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Then they reached the sundial pointer. Its apex towered twenty feet 
high now; the lower end of its upper sloping edge already was a foot 
or two above the ragged, porous ground. Carter, standing at the end of 
the pointer which in another moment was waist high, gazed up a six-foot 
wide slope of metal which rose steeply into the moonlight. Ten feet or 
so up the slope there was a depression like a little gully gouged out 
of the metallic rock. 

"That is the place," Lea said. 

"All right. We'd better get up there at once." 

He lifted her up to the bottom of the slope. Together, up a great 
jagged expanding ramp which presently was twenty feet wide, arduously 
they climbed upward. Inexorable expansion! New spaces every moment were 
opening up beneath their feet. A tiny rift in the jagged metal ground, 
in a moment was a little gully. Metal stones were apparent now, and 
tiny pits into which one might thrust a finger. The edge of the slope 

chanced to be beside Carter; and he gazed down from here on the top of 

the pointer--down to the concrete circular top of the sundial. Hundreds 
of feet down there, a vast, shining moonlit surface spread out now to 
the blurred horizon! Huge pits, gullies, ravines were inky black. 

On the jagged spires and little butte-tops the moonlight was molten 
silver. It was a weird, naked scene of gray and yellow-white rocks, 
fantastic as a Lunar landscape! 

Then just for a moment, with mental viewpoint changed. Carter envisaged 
the actuality. How big, compared to his original six-foot stature, was 
he now? A sixteenth of an inch perhaps? If his father were here in the 

garden, bending close over the sundial pointer with a light, he might 

still be able to see him and the girl as they struggled up the sloping 
narrow top edge of the sundial pointer! 

Amazing how nothing is absolute, but wholly comparative to something 
else! He had told Lea that they were not going very far! Only from the 
house to the sundial in the garden. But, based on his present size, his 
father and Alice off there in the house now, were at least sixty or 
seventy miles away! 

"This is the valley," Lea panted. "I can recognize now. It almost 
closed upon me as I grew large. I can remember climbing up to here." 

The edges of the giant upward slope had drawn away, so that with 
tumbled boulders intervening. Carter could no longer see them. He and 
Lea were in a depression, like a huge cauldron with its scooped-out 
bottom almost level--a place a hundred feet in diameter. Steadily the 
crawling expansion of all the scene continued. It seemed a uniform rate 


of expansion now. 


"That pellet lasts a long time. Lea." He tried to grin at her. "Don't 
you suppose its effect is about over?" 

"Oh, no! There is a great distance yet." 

Distance; size! Meaningless terms. He and Lea—as his father would 
view it--were not going very far in terms of distance! Just two 
tiny creatures, almost too small to be seen, struggling on the 
one-eighth-inch-thick top of the sundial pointer! 

"You say we go into a valley?" he suddenly demanded. "I don't see any 
valley." 

"This one," the girl said. 

A few feet from them there was a rift, like a little crescent slash. 

A foot wide and twice as deep, it began here and curved off into the 
distance. But presently it was a gully--a ragged, curving little 
canyon fifty feet wide with broken walls that towered above them as 
they went into it. 

"I climbed out from here," Lea said. "I am sure it was just about here 
where nearly I was crushed. But it looks so very different now." She 
was puzzled as she gazed about them--gazed at what now was a broad, 
curving valley with great mountainous sides towering up into the 
luminous darkness overhead. 

"Look here," he said, "I'm getting the hang of this. The secret is not 
to wait until you're too small before going anywhere. Which way next?" 

She was still puzzled. And then she brightened. "Why, it is right here 
I see it now." 

It was a steeply descending little chasm. It had been a mere crack a 
moment ago so that she had not recognized it. Now it was a ten-foot 
rift, with a bottom smooth as black marble--a slide steeply descending 
into darkness. 

Carter peered dubiously. "How far down is it?" 

"Not far. I was so big, I jumped up just as these walls almost closed 
upon me." 

He and the girl were very much smaller than that now. They lay down, 
feet first, at the top of the slide. For a moment he hesitated. How fa 
down would it be for them in this size? But every moment of hesitation 
was making that worse! 

"All right. Lea. Here we go." 

Half sliding, half climbing, they started. The smooth, marble-like 
slide had roughened. Little stones began sliding with them. "Easy!" he 
gasped. "Don't go too fast!" 

He clutched her; they slid together a dozen feet; wildly scrambled to 
a stop. Then Lea lost her foothold. He gripped at her, and lost his 
own. Then they were bumping, rolling with a clatter of loosened stones 


coming after them. And then the terrified Carter was aware of a fall. 
And a rock struck his head with a bursting roar of light as his senses 
slid off into the soundlessness of oblivion.... 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

He came to himself with the knowledge that Lea was holding him, 
kneeling beside him in a luminous darkness. "Oh, you are all right 
now?" she murmured anxiously. 

"Yes. I guess so." Dizzily he sat up. "What happened?" 

"We fell." 


"You--it didn't hurt you?" 

"No. I guess not much." 

The action of the drug had worn off. As his head cleared he saw that 
the rocks were motionless; the ground on which he sat at last was 
steady. Around them now was a great void of luminous darkness with 
an undulating landscape of naked rocks dimly visible. In a moment 
it seemed to Carter that his eyes were becoming accustomed to the 
darkness. He could see, far away in the distance where the ground rose 
up seemingly to meet the sky. 

"Shall we take another pellet now. Lea?" he suggested at last. 

"All right," she agreed. 

Again they took the drug; and gazed appraisingly about them as the 
luminous, naked landscape crawled and shifted with its outward, upward 
motion. Tremendous journey downward into smallness! Carter had had 
no conception of the immense new distances which would open before 
them as they dwindled. For another hour, then two hours--three hours 
perhaps--they ran, and walked and climbed downward. Lea, with judgment, 
perception and memory far greater than any Earth-girl could have, had 
remarked well the main features of her upward climb, so that now she 
could recognize them. But more often than not, the way was obvious--by 
mathematical law, it was usually the first large aperture to open near 
them. Soon Carter was nimbly alert to get into it before it was too 
large, so that often a step or two downward, or a drop of six feet or 
so, would represent a long and dangerous descent if they had waited 
until they were smaller. 

Again the drug wore off. "Shall we rest again?" he suggested. 

She assented, and he made her lie with her head cushioned by his lap. 
Around them the phosphorescent darkness showed distant wilds of barren 
wastes. It was a ragged plateau here, with giant cliffs in the distance 
that rose thousands of feet against the blurred purple sky. He and Lea 
had jumped down from those cliffs only a little while ago--and it had 
been a drop of only waist high. 

Poor little Lea.... No wonder she had been terrified when she made 
this weird journey alone! Was she asleep now? He sat gazing drowsily 
down at her head on his lap; her delicate little profile, with eyes 
closed, her pale-gold hair framing her face, never had seemed so 
beautiful as now with the glowing phosphorescent of the rocks upon it. 


The luminous light made her delicate skin take on an added opalescent 
look. How beautiful she was! She would be radiant down there among 
her own people. They would be very glad to see her. That young fellow 
Artone--he no doubt would be especially glad to see her. She had said 
that Artone was handsome and courageous. She was very fond of him, no 
doubt.... 

Perhaps Carter himself had dozed a little, here with his back against a 
rock. His fingers were entwined in a lock of Lea's pale-gold hair which 
he had been caressing. And suddenly it seemed that he heard something 
moving near them. It snapped him into startled alertness. 

"Lea, wake up!" he whispered. He shook her a little. "Lea--" 

"Oh--yes, George?" 

"Quiet! Not so loud! I thought I heard something!" 

He held her against him as she sat up-right. Staring over her shoulder, 
he could see nothing but the tumbled spread of crags around them. Then 
the sound came again--a scratching, scuttling tread as though something 
gigantic were scampering on the rocks. 

"George--" Lea faintly screamed. Her hand pressed her breast in 
terror as she shrank back against him. From around a nearby boulder 
a tremendous insect had come scuttling--a monstrous, reddish oblong 
thing, with a pinched body twenty feet in length and crooked jointed 
legs. With huge waving feelers, it stood for an instant motionless. Its 
great compound eyes, like clusters of tiny lanterns, glared balefully. 

And then without warning it came lunging at them! 
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Carter and the girl scrambled to their feet. The monstrous insect came 
with scuttling, scratching tread. Its antennA!, waving from the top of 
its ugly round head, furiously lashed. The mandibles of its great jaws 
worked as though with anticipation of devouring these tiny victims. 

"Lea--this way--jump--" 

They scurried sidewise. It flashed to Carter that they must take the 
drug--the enlarging drug--grow large to fight this horrible adversary. 
But there was no time now to get out the vial. Frantically they darted 
behind a little group of rocks. The huge red insect, like a charging 
bull, went past them. Then, fifty feet away, it stopped; reared up on 
its two hind legs as though puzzled. The luminous radiation from the 
rocks showed it more plainly now—long bulging body with six crooked 
legs; body pinched in the middle grotesquely like a spindly waist so 
small that it seemed as though the twenty-foot body might break in half. 

"It doesn't see us, George--" 

"Quiet!" 

They crouched among the rocks. There seemed no place else they could 
hide. Could they out-distance the horrible thing in a straightaway 
run? Carter did not think so; certainly he did not dare try it. He was 
fumbling with the drug-vial now. And then the monstrous insect saw 


them! It whirled; dropped to its six legs. The two great compound eyes 
again were glaring; and now on the top of its flattened, smooth-shelled 
head, near the sockets of the waving feelers, three other little eyes 
were visible--gleaming spots of light. 

"Here, Lea--take these pellets--quickly--" 

The giant insect was coming forward again, more slowly this time as 
though cautiously to stalk its tiny prey. Carter dropped two of the 
pellets into the trembling girl's extended palm; and took two himself. 
They were the violet ones--the diminishing drug. In the panic of the 
moment he could not select the others. His head reeled as he took the 
double dose, but he clung to Lea. In the swaying phantasmagoria of the 
luminous scene, he was aware that the monstrous scuttling thing again 
was charging head on. The rocks here were swaying, enlarging with a new 
acceleration, the spaces between them rapidly opening up. 

In those horrible seconds, there was nothing Carter could think of to 
do but fling himself and the girl flat on the ground, squeezing into an 
opening which a moment ago would have been too small for them. Vaguely 
he was aware of the sound of the monster's claws as they scratched on 
the rocks. It came with a rush. It was a monster thirty or forty feet 
long in a moment. Carter had a dim vision of the broad under surface of 
the tremendous body as it scrambled almost directly over him--scuttling 
headlong over the clump of rocks among which its dwindling prey were 
crouching. 

"Now, Lea--up! Run!" 

They staggered over the swaying, outward-crawling ground. In a moment 
Carter turned to look back. Far behind them in the glowing darkness, 
the insect again had reared up, vainly searching for them--a titan 
thing now, its reddish body looming a hundred feet or more above the 
ground. For a second or two it showed etched against the blur of sky, 
its eyes glaring like distant lighthouse lamps. Then an expanding 
cluster of nearby rocks intervened and they could no longer see it. 

"We've got to be careful. Lea. Do things quickly or we'll get lost 
in size." With the attacking monster gone. Carter's wits came back 
to make him aware of a new danger. They had not intended to take 
this double dose of the diminishing drug. Gripping the girl. Carter 
stood unsteadily, peering around at the swaying scene. The apparent 
enlarging of the landscape was greatly accelerated, so swift that it 
was dizzying. But he could still recognize the main familiar features. 
Here was the rift into which they had determined they must go.... 
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The doubled drug, though accelerated in action, seemed to last no 
longer than a smaller dose. But it was two hours or more of wild 
scrambling. Then at last Carter was aware by the visible slowing of the 
expanding scenes, that again it was wearing off. 

"Well, thank God for that. Lea," he murmured. "Don't let's try anything 
like that again." 

They were resting, preparing to take more of the drug, when on the 
bottom of Lea's ragged short shirt Carter saw a tiny ant crawling, 
evidently disturbed by the movement. He stared; then he reached. 


squashed it between thumb and forefinger. 

"Just an ant," he said. "But those red ones can bite. You must have 
gotten it on you in the garden when we left." A sudden thought made his 
jaw drop. A red ant—an eighth of an inch long maybe —six legs—a body 
pinched in the middle.... 

"Why, good Lord, Lea," he gasped. "There could have been more red ants 
on us. One of them dropped off while we were getting small—then while 
we slept it found us and attacked us! That was the monster that nearly 
got us ! " 

Just an ant! What an amazing difference size could make! 

Surely they still had much to learn about this weird traveling! 

Carter could see that the cliffs here were honeycombed with 
tunnel-passages and cave-mouths. After resting a while they took more 
of the drug and went on. 

They merely touched the pellet to the tongue. The dim landscape began 
slowly opening; and at intervals they repeated the tiny doses of the 
drug. They were walking forward. Lea eagerly leading now. To Carter 
it seemed that they had mounted a hill, topped a rise-emerged at 
last into the open. He stood amazed. The void of sky here suddenly 
showed infinite distance—a gigantic black firmament. In a great dome, 
myriads of stars were glittering—gems strewn upon the black velvet of 
the heavens, with faint effulgent patches of remote nebulAi, star-dust 
strewn across the sky! 

"There—the sky of my world," Lea murmured. "We need more of the drug 
now, George. Still, we are so very big—it would be dangerous to go 
forward in a size like this." 

They tasted the drug several times. Lea would not let him move more 
than a few steps each time down the small declivity. Then they came to 
where the ground now seemed fairly level. It slowly shifted and crawled 
under their feet as they dwindled. And suddenly, as they walked slowly 
forward. Carter was aware that the ground wasn't rocky under them now. 
It was softer, with little scrunching ridges and lumps which he could 
feel through the battered soles of his shoes. 

"There is the lake," Lea said presently. Her hand flung out with a 
gesture. He stared to one side with a new awe. Twenty or thirty feet 
away he had noticed a little patch of yellow sheen on the ground. But 
it was hundreds of feet away now—a pool of shimmering water with a 
path of glowing starlight upon its rippled surface. Behind it there 
seemed to be wooded hills ... tiny trees.... 
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Quite suddenly—so suddenly indeed that the thing momentarily made 
Carter's head reel—his viewpoint changed. As though his eyes were 
thousands of feet in the air, he felt himself dizzily staring down 
at a little town of streets and buildings that clustered along the 
nearer lakeshore. He saw himself as he actually was, a monstrous Titan, 
standing here with his head reared thousands of feet into the sky and 
Lea's world shimmering peacefully in the starlight almost at his feet! 


The ground under them was still expanding from the last small dose of 
the drug. The shining lake and the little city were growing larger, 
seeming to rise up; but they were also visually receding. 

"We sure better start walking forward," Carter suggested. "It'll be an 
awfully long walk if we don't make speed before we get much smaller." 

She agreed, and they hastened their pace. The ground crunched audibly 
now under their tread. Presently Carter could hear that it was a 
very queer crunch--a swishing, crackling of tiny sounds. Puzzled, 
he suddenly stopped and bent down. Under his feet a tiny forest was 
spread--strange-shaped, gray-blue trees, none of them more than an inch 
or two in height. Beneath his tread they were mangled--tiny furred 
twigs mashed and strewn, and some of them thrust by his weight into the 
soft ground. 

Slowly the forest rose up, closed over their heads. Dark glades were 
here now. The soft air was perfumed by the flowers. The phosphorescence 
of the ground, more apparent in this arboreal dimness, streamed up to 
meet the effulgence of starlight which filtered down from overhead. 

It was a peaceful, glowing forest of strange twilight. And suddenly 
Carter was aware of the stirring of bird-life in the trees; the sound 
of insect life under foot. New realms of infinitesimal smallness! 

"Taroh evidently hasn't started anything while you were gone," he said. 
"Everything looks okay here. No need to worry over Taroh now. Lea. Not 
with us here, with the drugs. Your world is in no danger now." 

No danger? Within the city gates close ahead a sudden shrill cry 
rose up and floated out over the glowing forest. A cry of startled 
wonderment; of fear. Then others took it up--a chorus of terror within 
the little city. Along the top of the city wall the figures of the 
sentries, etched against the sky, were running. 

"Why, what the devil--" Carter murmured. 

Lea, in a panic, was gripping him. "Oh, George, look--off there by the 
lake!" 

Far off beyond the crescent tip of the starlit lake a giant figure 
loomed! The starlight painted a huge man's head and shoulders--bullet 
head of close-clipped hair. 

"Taroh!" Lea gasped. 

Monstrous enlarging giant! He stood for a moment, head and shoulders 
above the forest trees, peering down at the lake and the little city. 
And then he came striding forward! 

***** 

"Lea, dear--" Carter was clutching her by the shoulders. "Lea, you run 
on into the city. Find your father--you stay with him. Lea." 

"Oh, George--what is it you do? The enlarging drug--" 

Hastily he dumped the pellets into his palm. The white ones this time. 
How many should he take? He swallowed two; replaced the others. 


"George--" He felt her gripping him as his senses reeled. 

"George--" She gasped it in terror as she saw him towering beside her. 

"It's all right--I'll take care of Taroh. Run, Lea! Run--" 

Her little face was down at his waist. For a second she stared up; 
terrified--and wistful. 

"You will--come back, George?" 

"Yes. I'll come back--" He gave her a gentle shove; he stood staring as 
he saw her dwindling figure dart between the dwindling trees. Then he 
turned and ran back. Soon he was threading the narrowing spaces between 
the trees which were hardly as high as his head.... 

Where was Taroh now? In the swooping, shrinking scene, for a minute or 
two Carter had wildly run away from the city. He was stooping now, 
trying to keep below the dwindling tree-tops. Momentarily he did not 
see his adversary. But off in the distance there was the crackling of 
breaking twigs. It sounded like brush-fire. Abruptly it occurred to 
Carter that he did not dare delay any longer. Taroh, gigantic, in a 
moment might be demolishing the city. He stopped his advance; waited 
a moment and stood erect. The trees were well below his knees now. A 
hundred feet or so away was a patch of shimmering water like a great 
pool. He could see the spread of little city beside it, the tallest of 
its buildings not so high as his waist. 

Off to the left was Taroh. Carter's heart leaped with triumph. Taroh 
seemed now not much more than a head taller than himself--massive 
chest and shoulders garbed in a leather garment, with knee breeches of 
leather beneath. A stalwart, heavy-set fellow. To Carter's viewpoint he 
was some seven feet tall. But he seemed shrinking a trifle. Carter was 
overtaking him in size! 

Taroh saw him now! The starlight showed a look of amazement that for a 
second spread on his evil, heavy-featured face. Then he whirled from 
the edge of the pool; and as Carter darted backward to lure him away 
from the city, like a bull Taroh came charging, lunging, crashing 
through the tiny trees. He was far enough from the city now--Carter 
gauged it, and then suddenly turned, faced his adversary and then 
leaped for him. 

The impact of their bodies knocked Carter backward. He fell, with 
his huge antagonist on top of him. It was the weight of a powerful, 
thick-set three-hundred-pound man nearly a foot taller than himself. He 
felt big arms around him; saw Taroh's face, contorted with rage. Locked 
together, they rolled, mangling the tiny forest. Then, despite Carter's 
agility, he felt himself pinned, with his adversary sprawled on top 
of him. A slowly shrinking adversary? To the panting, lunging, wildly 
twisting Carter it seemed so. But it was a negligible shrinkage now. 

He felt Taroh's powerful hands at his throat. Over him the bullet head 
was etched against the starlit sky. Then the evil face pressed down, 
leering, triumphant, with muttering floating words, and hot panting 
breath. 

Carter's senses were whirling. The strangling fingers at his throat had 
shut off his breathing. His head began to roar. Wildly he fought to 


get loose, but could not. . . . The end for George Carter ... Lea—poor 
little Lea--this would be the end for her and her people also ... all 
doomed.... 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In those terrifying, strangling seconds, dimly Carter was aware of 
the shrinking ground pulling in under his threshing body. The crushed 
forest was like thick mangled fern-clumps. Was this water here? One 
of his flailing arms went down into a little puddle beside him. His 
hand struck a rock in the water. Instinctively, with fading senses, 
he gripped it; heaved it up, dripping; tried to crash it on Taroh's 
head, which was close above him. He heard his adversary grunt. It 
was a glancing blow; but Carter was aware of the strangling fingers 
momentarily loosening at his throat. He gulped in the blessed air; and 
with clearing head, despairingly he lunged, broke loose and heaved 
Taroh off. 

Abruptly the crouching Taroh's hand went to his mouth. He was taking 
more of the enlarging drug! Carter tried to do the same. But he had no 
time; with a roar, again his adversary sprang at him. They clinched; 
staggered, but both kept on their feet. And within Carter's arms now 
he could feel the bulk of Taroh expanding! A rapid expansion. Soon he 
would be ten feet tall.... You couldn't win a rough and tumble like 
this against a giant ten feet tall.... Was this a rocky wall here 
beside them?... It seemed that Carter dimly could see looming rocks. 
Despairingly he was trying to break loose from Taroh, get away long 
enough to take more of the drug. But his triumphant antagonist was 
holding him as they staggered on their feet. Taroh was content to 
clinch. His massive body was horribly huge now—so huge that Carter's 
face was pressed against the chest of the leather jerkin. 

It was now or never. Despairingly Carter knew it. In another minute he 
would be a puny child in the grip of this monstrous growing giant. He 
could see now that there was a towering rock wall here beside them. 
Carter's failing hand struck it. Would some of the rocks be loose? 

The dwindling wall pressed forward against him like a thing alive. His 
despairing fingers roved it. A loose chunk of rock—he found one. It 
was too large to grip. Then, in a moment, it had shrunk so that his 
fingers encircled one of its jagged ends. Desperately he tugged; tore 
it loose. It was a chunk of metallic rock as big as his head. With all 
the power he could muster, he crashed it sidewise against Taroh's huge 
temple. It was a direct blow, this time. Carter seemed to hear the 
gruesome cracking skull. He felt the huge arms around him loosen, drop 
away. For a second Taroh seemed to stand balanced, with buckling knees. 
A dead man on his feet. Then he fell, lay sprawled on his back with the 
inch-high forest trees crushed beneath him. 

And one of his outstretched dead arms struck across a rill of 
shimmering water—a river that backed up against the Titan arm, then 
turned aside and went roaring off through the mangled forest!... 

k k k k k 


At the city gates the running Lea had paused. She could hear that the 
city was in a wild turmoil of terror; shouting, running guards; people 
awakening in the middle of the time of sleep; appearing in windows or 
on rooftops; shouting at each other, or running out into the streets, 
gathering in milling, terrified groups. All staring at the monstrous 


fighting giants that loomed above the distant forest trees beyond the 
end of the lake. 

And at the city gate, unnoticed by the gathering crowd, little Lea 
stood alone, gazing. Only she of everyone, knew the meaning of that 
weird combat. Which of the distant struggling giants was George? At 
first she could not tell. And then she saw him.... 

Combat of Titans. Waist high above the forest trees and steadily 
looming higher, they stood swaying out there by the end of the lake. 
Then presently they fell, with a cataclysmic distant roar as they 
crashed down. She saw a huge arm go down into the lake. George's arm! 
Her heart seemed stuck in her throat as breathlessly she stared. 

Was George winning? His hand, with a dripping boulder as big as her 
father's castle perhaps, came heaving from the lake. The distant 
dripping water was a monstrous opalescent cascade in the starlight. 

Then a great wave from it came surging down the lake. It beat with 
a roar against the city embankment; some of it rolled up into the 
streets, so that the terrified people there rushed screamingly back. 

The giant figures were on their feet again. She could not see them 
clearly. They were so far away now--just blurred monstrous shapes 
looming into the sky. Fighting men, each of them bigger than all the 
city of Helos. Then presently they were fading shadows, big as all the 
sky, blurring with it. The roaring sound of them was only a monstrous 
fading whisper. And then they were gone. 

Was the battle over? Who had won?... To each of us, himself is the 
center of the Universe.... The white-faced, trembling little Lea stood 
at the city gate staring at the empty luminous distance. And because 
she was a woman, she wanted George to have won--for herself, as well as 
for the fate of her people.... 

***** 

In the lamplit Carter living room, George sat with his father and 
Alice. He was in his bathing suit; ragged, dirty and blood-smeared. He 
had told them now of his weird experience; how he had killed Taroh; 
and then, still getting large, had come on and emerged again into his 
normal Earth-world.... 

"You've still got some of the drugs?" Professor Carter said finally. 
"Good Lord, George--a trip like that, you could have been killed a 
hundred times. You accomplished your purpose--I'm glad of that. Taroh 
is dead. No use trying to connect that world with this one any further. 
It's against nature. And those drugs--the most diabolic things that 
exist in the world today. I'll demonstrate them to our scientists--then 
we'll have them destroyed." 

Did the blind little Alice perhaps feel differently? Her sensitive 
fingers caressed the stubble of beard on George's blood-smeared face. 
"In the morning you'll tell me all about Lea?" she murmured. "I--I 
really loved her, George." 

"Yes--yes, of course I will," he agreed. He avoided his father's demand 
for the drugs. "In the morning. Dad," he said. "Don't worry--I'll be 
careful of them. You and Alice better get to bed now. For me, I want a 
bath and shave. And a lot of sleep. I'm about all in." 


He kissed his father affectionately. His caress as he embraced his 
blind little sister lingered for just a moment. 

"Good night, Alice dear." 

"Good night, George." 

There was no one to see young George Carter as, later that night, he 
furtively tiptoed downstairs. Quietly he left the house, went down to 
the little rock garden where the moonlight gleamed on the old sundial 
and its metal pointer. And he did not come back.... 

That was more than a year ago. They found his scrawled little note: 
"Don't worry over me--I'll return shortly." 

But so far, he has not. The sundial is in the Carter living room 
now; the room is closed off and never used. If you go to the small 
New England village, perhaps Professor Carter would let you see the 
sundial. A microscope has been erected over it. A light always shines 
on the old metal pointer. 

Professor Carter is somewhat a grouchy, dogmatic old fellow. You might 
not like him. But despite that, there is never a day passes that for 
hours he does not sit at the microscope, peering downward so futilely 
little of the way, straining his eyes, hoping and praying that his son 
will return. 

And often, too, the blind little Alice sits there, listening, waiting 
for the tiny voice which will tell her that her brother has emerged. 

She is sure he will come; it would not be like him to go and never 
return at all. She wishes, too, that he would bring Lea back with 

him.... 

If you should go to see the Carters, go at night. Gaze up at the 
immensity of the distant stars, the faintest nebulAj over the house. 
They are thousands, millions, trillions of light-years away--distances 
beyond conception of the human mind. Then go in and stand by the 
sundial in the Carters' little living room. You'll see, quite plainly, 
the tiny abrasion on the narrow top edge of the triangular sundial 
pointer. Lea's world, infinitely distant, beyond the reach of any 
microscope, is there--her world with its own remote heavens, and its 
own myriad tiny atoms—and each of them holding still other infinitudes 
of smallness. 


End of Project Gutenberg's The Girl from Infinite Smallness, by Ray Cummings 


THE STELLAR LEGION 

By LEIGH BRACKETT 

No one had ever escaped from Venus' 
dread Stellar Legion. And, as Thekla 
the low-Martian learned, no one 



had ever betrayed it and--lived. 
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Silence was on the barracks like a lid clamped over tight-coiled 
springs. Men in rumpled uniforms—outlanders of the Stellar Legion, 
space-rats, the scrapings of the Solar System--sweated in the sullen 
heat of the Venusian swamplands before the rains. Sweated and 
listened. 

The metal door clanged open to admit Lehn, the young Venusian 
Commandant, and every man jerked tautly to his feet. Ian Maclan, the 
white-haired, space-burned Earthman, alone and hungrily poised for 
action; Thekla, the swart Martian low-canaler, grinning like a weasel 
beside Bhak, the hulking strangler from Titan. Every quick nervous 
glance was riveted on Lehn. 

The young officer stood silent in the open door, tugging at his fair 
mustache; to Maclan, watching, he was a trim, clean incongruity in this 
brutal wilderness of savagery and iron men. Behind him, the eternal 
mists writhed in a thin curtain over the swamp, stretching for miles 
beyond the soggy earthworks; through it came the sound every ear had 
listened to for days, a low, monotonous piping that seemed to ring 
from the ends of the earth. The Nahali, the six-foot, scarlet-eyed 
swamp-dwellers, whose touch was weapon enough, praying to their gods 
for rain. When it came, the hot, torrential downpour of southern Venus, 
the Nahali would burst in a scaly tide over the fort. 

Only a moat of charged water and four electro-cannons stood between 
the Legion and the horde. If those things failed, it meant two hundred 
lives burned out, the circle of protective forts broken, the fertile 
uplands plundered and laid waste. Maclan looked at Lehn's clean, 
university-bred young face, and wondered cynically if he was strong 
enough to do his job. 

Lehn spoke, so abruptly that the men started. "I'm calling for 
volunteers. A reconnaissance in Nahali territory; you know well enough 
what that means. Three men. Well?" 

Ian Maclan stepped forward, followed instantly by the Martian Thekla. 
Bhak the Titan hesitated, his queerly bright, blank eyes darting from 
Thekla to Lehn, and back to Maclan. Then he stepped up, his hairy face 
twisted in a sly grin. 

Lehn eyed them, his mouth hard with distaste under his fair mustache. 
Then he nodded, and said; "Report in an hour, light equipment." Turning 
to go, he added almost as an afterthought, "Report to my quarters, 
Maclan. Immediately." 

Maclan's bony Celtic face tightened and his blue eyes narrowed with 
wary distrust. But he followed Lehn, his gaunt, powerful body as 
ramrod-straight as the Venusian's own, and no eye that watched him go 
held any friendship. 


Thekla laughed silently, like a cat with his pointed white teeth. "Two 


of a kind," he whispered. "I hope they choke each other!" Bhak grunted, 
flexing his mighty six-fingered hands. 

In his quarters, Lehn, his pink face flushed, strode up and down while 
Maclan waited dourly. It was plain enough what was coming; Maclan felt 
the old bitter defensive anger rising in him. 

"Look," he told himself inwardly. "Books. Good cigars. A girl's picture 
on the table. You had all that once, you damn fool. Why couldn't 

you. . . . " 

Lehn stopped abruptly in front of him, grey eyes steady. "I'm new here, 
Maclan," he said. "But we've been Legion men for five generations, and 
I know the law; no man is to be questioned about his past. I'm going to 
break the law. Why are you here, Maclan?" 

Maclan's white head was gaunt and stubborn as Tantallon Rock, and he 
kept silent. 

"I'm trying to help," Lehn went on, "You've been an officer; every man 
in the barracks knows that. If you're here for any reason but failure 
in duty, you can be an officer again. I'll relieve you of special duty; 
you can start working for the examinations. No need to waste you in the 
ranks. Well?" 


Maclan's eyes were hidden, but his voice was harsh. "What's behind 
this, Lehn? What the hell is it to you?" 


The Venusian's level gaze wavered; for a moment the boy looked through 
the man, and Maclan felt a quick stab in his heart. Then all that was 
gone, and Lehn said curtly. 

"If you find the barracks congenial stay there, by all means. 

Dismissed!" 


Maclan glared at him half-blindly for a moment, his fine long hands 
clenching and unclenching at his sides. Then he 'bout faced with 
vicious smartness and went out. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Nearly an hour later he stood with the Martian Thekla on the 
earthworks, waiting. The monotonous pipes prayed on in the swamp; 
Maclan, looking up at the heavy sky, prayed just as hard that it would 
not rain. Not just yet. Because if it rained before the patrol left, 
the patrol would not leave; the Nahali would be on the march with the 
very first drop. 

"And my chance would be gone," he whispered to himself. 

Thekla's bright black eyes studied him, as they always did; an 
insolent, mocking scrutiny that angered the Scot. 

"Well," he said dryly. "The perfect soldier, the gallant volunteer. For 
love of Venus, Thekla, or love of the Legion?" 

"Perhaps," said Thekla softly, "for the same reason you did, Earthman. 
And perhaps not." His face, the swart, hard face of a low-canal outlaw, 
was turned abruptly toward the mist-wrapped swamp. "Love of Venus!" he 


snarled. "Who could love this lousy sweatbox? Not even Lehn, if he had 
the brains of a flea!" 

"Mars is better, eh?" Maclan had a sudden inspiration. "Cool dry air, 
and little dark women, and the wine-shops on the Jekkara Low-canal. 
You'd like to be back there, wouldn't you?" 

To himself, he thought in savage pleasure, "I'll pay you out, you 
little scum. You've tortured me with what I've lost, until I'd have 
killed you if it hadn't been against my plan. All right, see if you can 
take it!" 

The slow dusk was falling; Thekla's dark face was a blur but Maclan 
knew he had got home. "The fountains in the palace gardens, Thekla; 
the sun bursting up over red deserts; the singing girls and the thil 
in Madame Kan's. Remember the thil , Thekla? Ice cold and greenish, 
bubbling in blue glasses?" 

He knew why Thekla snarled and sprang at him, and it wasn't Thekla he 
threw down on the soft earth so much as a tall youngster with a fair 
mustache, who had goaded with good intent. Funny, thought Maclan, that 
well-intentioned goads hurt worse than the other kind. 

A vast paw closed on his shoulder, hauling him back. Another, he saw, 
yanked Thekla upright. And Bhak the Titan's hairy travesty of a face 
peered down at them. 

"Listen," he grunted, in his oddly articulated Esperanto. "I know 
what's up. I got ears, and village houses got thin walls. I heard the 
Nahali girl talking. I don't know which one of you has the treasure, 
but I want it. If I don't get it...." 

His fingers slid higher on Maclan's shoulder, gripped his throat. Six 
fingers, like iron clamps. Maclan heard Thekla choking and cursing; he 
managed to gasp: 

"You're in the wrong place, Bhak. We're men. I though you only 
strangled women." 

The grip slackened a trifle. "Men too," said Bhak slowly. "That's why 
I had to run away from Titan. That's why I've had to run away from 
everywhere. Men or women—anyone who laughs at me." 

Maclan looked at the blank-eyed, revolting face, and wondered that 
anyone could laugh at it. Pity it, shut it harmlessly away, but not 
laugh. 

Bhak's fingers fell away abruptly. "They laugh at me," he repeated 
miserably, "and run away. I know I'm ugly. But I want friends and a 
wife, like anyone else. Especially a wife. But they laugh at me, the 
women do, when I ask them. And...." He was shaking suddenly with rage 
and his face was a beast's face, blind and brutal. "And I kill them. I 
kill the damned little vixens that laugh at me!" 

He stared stupidly at his great hands. "Then I have to run away. Always 
running away, alone." The bright, empty eyes met Maclan's with deadly 
purpose. "That's why I want the money. If I have money, they'll like 
me. Women always like men who have money. If I kill one of you. I'll 
have to run away again. But if I have someone to go with me. I won't 


mind. 


Thekla showed his pointed teeth. "Try strangling a Nahali girl, Bhak. 
Then we'll be rid of you." 

Bhak grunted. "I'm not a fool. I know what the Nahali do to you. But I 
want that money the girl told about, and I'll get it. I'd get it now, 
only Lehn will come." 

He stood over them, grinning. Maclan drew back, between pity and 
disgust. "The Legion is certainly the System's garbage dump," he 
muttered in Martian, loud enough for Thekla to hear, and smiled at the 
low-canaler's stifled taunt. Stifled, because Lehn was coming up, his 
heavy water-boots thudding on the soggy ground. 


-k -k -k -k -k 

Without a word the three fell in behind the officer, whose face had 
taken on an unfamiliar stony grimness. Maclan wondered whether it was 
anger at him, or fear of what they might get in the swamp. Then he 
shrugged; the young cub would have to follow his own trail, wherever it 
led. And Maclan took a stern comfort from this thought. His own feet 
were irrevocably directed; there was no doubt, no turning back. He'd 
never have again to go through what Lehn was going through. All he had 
to do was wait. 

The plank bridge groaned under them, almost touching the water in the 
moat. Most ingenious, that moat. The Nahali could swim it in their 
sleep, normally, but when the conductor rods along the bottom were 
turned on, they literally burned out their circuits from an overload. 
The swamp-rats packed a bigger potential than any Earthly electric eel. 

Ian Maclan, looking at the lights of the squalid village that lay below 
the fort, reflected that the Nahali had at least one definitely human 
trait. The banging of a three-tiered Venusian piano echoed on the 
heavy air, along with shouts and laughter that indicated a free flow 
of "swamp juice." This link in the chain of stations surrounding the 
swamplands was fully garrisoned only during the rains, and the less 
warlike Nahali were busy harvesting what they could from the soldiers 
and the rabble that came after them. 

Queer creatures, the swamp-rats, with their ruby eyes and iridescent 
scales. Nature, in adapting them to their wet, humid environment, had 
left them somewhere between warm-blooded mammals and cold-blooded 
reptiles, anthropoid in shape, man-sized, capricious. The most 
remarkable thing about them was their breathing apparatus, each 
epithelial cell forming a tiny electrolysis plant to extract oxygen 
from water. Since they lived equally on land and in water, and since 
the swamp air was almost a mist, it suited them admirably. That was why 
they had to wait for the rains to go raiding in the fertile uplands; 
and that was why hundreds of Interworld Legionnaires had to swelter on 
the strip of soggy ground between swamp and plateau to stop them. 

Maclan was last in line. Just as his foot left the planks, four heads 
jerked up as one, facing to the darkening sky. 

"Rain!" 

Big drops, splattering slowly down, making a sibilant whisper across 


the swamp. The pipes broke off, leaving the ears a little deafened with 
the lack of them after so long. And Maclan, looking at Lehn, swore 
furiously in his heart. 

The three men paused, expecting an order to turn back, but Lehn waved 
them on. 

"But it's raining," protested Bhak. "Well get caught in the attack." 

The officer's strangely hard face was turned toward them. "No," he 
said, with an odd finality, "they won't attack. Not yet." 

They went on, toward the swamp that was worse in silence than it had 
been with the praying pipes. And Maclan, looking ahead at the oddly 
assorted men plowing grimly through the mud, caught a sudden glimpse of 
something dark and hidden, something beyond the simple threat of death 
that hung always over a reconnoitering patrol. 

k k k k k 

The swamp folded them in. It is never truly dark on Venus, owing to the 
thick, diffusing atmosphere. There was enough light to show branching, 
muddy trails, great still pools choked with weeds, the spreading 
liha -trees with their huge pollen pods, everything dripping with the 
slow rain. Maclan could hear the thudding of that rain for miles around 
on the silent air; the sullen forerunner of the deluge. 

Fort and village were lost in sodden twilight. Lehn's boots squelched 
onward through the mud of a trail that rose gradually to a ridge of 
higher ground. When he reached the top, Lehn turned abruptly, his 
electro-gun seeming to materialize in his hand, and Maclan was startled 
by the bleak look of his pink, young face. 

"Stop right there," said Lehn quietly. "Keep your hands up. And don't 
speak until I'm finished." 

He waited a second, with the rain drumming on his waterproof coverall, 
dripping from the ends of his fair mustache. The others were obedient, 
Bhak a great grinning hulk between the two slighter men. Lehn went on 
calmly. 

"Someone has sold us out to the Nahali. That's how I know they won't 
attack until they get the help they're waiting for. I had to find 
out, if possible, what preparations they have made for destroying our 
electrical supply, which is our only vulnerable point. But I had a 
double purpose in calling this party. Can you guess what it is?" 

Maclan could. Lehn continued: 

"The traitor had his price; escape from the Legion, from Venus, through 
the swamp to Lhiva, where he can ship out on a tramp. His one problem 
was to get away from the fort without being seen, since all leaves have 
been temporarily cancelled." 

Lehn's mist-grey eyes were icy. "I gave him that chance." 

Bhak laughed, an empty, jarring road. "See? That's what the Nahali girl 
said. She said, 'He can get what he needs, now. He'll get away before 
the rains, probably with a patrol; then our people can attack.' I know 


what he needed. Money! And I want it. 


"Shut up!" Lehn's electro-gun gestured peremptorily. "I want the truth 
of this. Which one of you is the traitor?" 

Thekla's pointed white teeth gleamed. "Maclan loves the Legion, sir. 
_He_ couldn't be guilty." 

Lehn's gaze crossed Maclan's briefly, and again the Scot had a fleeting 
glimpse of something softer beneath the new hardness. It was something 
that took him back across time to a day when he had been a green 
subaltern in the Terran Guards, and a hard-bitten, battle-tempered 
senior officer had filled the horizon for him. 

It was the something that had made Lehn offer him a chance, when 
his trap was set and sprung. It was the something that was going to 
make Lehn harder on him now than on either Bhak or Thekla. It was 
hero-worship. 

Maclan groaned inwardly. "Look here," he said. "We're in Nahali 
country. There may be trouble at any moment. Do you think this is the 
time for detective work? You may have caught the wrong men anyway. 
Better do your job of reconnoitering, and worry about the identity of 
the traitor back in the fort." 

"You're not an officer now, Maclan!" snapped Lehn. "Speak up, and I 
want the truth. You, Thekla!" 

Thekla's black eyes were bitter. "I'd as well be here as anywhere, 
since I can't be on Mars. How could I go back, with a hanging charge 
against me?" 

"Maclan?" Lehn's grey gaze was levelled stiffly past his head. And 
Maclan was quivering suddenly with rage; rage against the life that had 
brought him where he was, against Lehn, who was the symbol of all he 
had thrown away. 

"Think what you like," he whispered, "and be damned!" 
***** 

Bhak's movement came so swiftly that it caught everyone unprepared. 
Handling the Martian like a child's beanbag, he picked him up and 
hurled him against Lehn. The electro-gun spat a harmless bolt into 
empty air as the two fell struggling in the mud. Maclan sprang forward, 
but Bhak's great fingers closed on his neck. With his free hand, the 
Titan dragged Thekla upright; he held them both helpless while he 
kicked the sprawling Lehn in the temple. 

In the split second before unconsciousness took him, Lehn's eyes met 
Maclan's and they were terrible eyes. Maclan groaned, "You young fool!" 
Then Lehn was down, and Bhak's fingers were throttling him. 

"Which one?" snarled the Titan. "Give me the money, and I'll let you 
go. I'm going to have the money, if I have to kill you. Then the girls 
won't laugh at me. Tell me. Which one?" 

Maclan's blue eyes widened suddenly. With all his strength he fought to 
croak out one word: "Nahali!" 


Bhak dropped them with a grunt. Swinging his great hands, forgetting 
his gun completely, he stood at bay. There was a rush of bodies in 
the rain-blurred dusk, a flash of scarlet eyes and triangular mouths 
laughing in queer, noseless faces. Then there were scaly, man-like 
things hurled like battering-rams against the Legionnaires. 

Maclan's gun spat blue flame; two Nahali fell, electrocuted, but there 
were too many of them. His helmet was torn off, so that his drenched 
white hair blinded him; rubber-shod fists and feet lashed against 
reptilian flesh. Somewhere just out of sight, Thekla was cursing 
breathlessly in low-canal argot. And Lehn, still dazed, was crawling 
gamely to his feet; his helmet had protected him from the full force of 
Bhak's kick. 

The hulking Titan loomed in the midst of a swarm of red-eyed 
swamp-rats. And Maclan saw abruptly that he had taken off his clumsy 
gloves when he had made ready to strangle his mates. The great 
six-fingered hands stretched hungrily toward a Nahali throat. 

"Bhak!" yelled Maclan. " Don't_...!" 

The Titan's heavy laughter drowned him out; the vast paws closed in 
a joyous grip. On the instant, Bhak's great body bent and jerked 
convulsively; he slumped down, the heart burned out of him by the 
electricity circuited through his hands. 

Lehn's gun spoke. There was a reek of ozone, and a Nahali screamed 
like a stricken reptile. The Venusian cried out in sudden pain, and 
was silent; Maclan, struggling upright, saw him buried under a pile of 
scaly bodies. Then a clammy paw touched his own face. He moaned as a 
numbing shock struck through him, and lapsed into semi-consciousness. 

***** 

He had vague memories of being alternately carried and towed through 
warm lakes and across solid ground. He knew dimly that he was dumped 
roughly under a liha -tree in a clearing where there were thatched 
huts, and that he was alone. 

After what seemed a very long time he sat up, and his surroundings were 
clear. Even more clear was Thekla's thin dark face peering amusedly 
down at him. 

The Martian bared his pointed white teeth, and said, "Hello, traitor." 

Maclan would have risen and struck him, only that he was weak and 
dizzy. And then he saw that Thekla had a gun. 

His own holster was empty. Maclan got slowly to his feet, raking the 
white hair out of his eyes, and he said, "You dirty little rat!" 

Thekla laughed, as a fox might laugh at a baffled hound. "Go ahead and 
curse me, Maclan. You high-and-mighty renegade! You were right; I'd 
rather swing on Mars than live another month in this damned sweatbox! 
And I can laugh at you, Ian Maclan! I'm going back to the deserts and 
the wine-shops on the Jekkara Low-canal. The Nahali girl didn't mean 
money; she meant plastic surgery, to give me another face. I'm free. 

And you're going to die, right here in the filthy mud!" 


A slow, grim smile touched Maclan's face, but he said nothing. 

"Oh, I understand," said Thekla mockingly. "You fallen swells and your 
honor! But you won't die honorably, any more than you've lived that 
way. " 

Maclan's eyes were contemptuous and untroubled. 

The pointed teeth gleamed. "You don't understand, Maclan. Lehn isn't 
going to die. He's going back to face the music, after his post is 
wiped out. I don't know what they'll do to him, but it won't be nice. 
And remember, Maclan, he thinks you sold him out. He thinks you cost 
him his post, his men, his career: his honor, you scut! Think that over 
when the swamp-rats go to work on you--they like a little fun now and 
then--and remember I'm laughing!" 

***** 

Maclan was silent for a long time, hands clenched at his sides, his 
craggy face carved in dark stone under his dripping white hair. Then he 
whispered, "Why?" 

Thekla's eyes met his in sudden intense hate. "Because I want to see 
your damned proud, supercilious noses rubbed in the dirt!" 

Maclan nodded. His face was strange, as though a curtain had been drawn 
over it. "Where's Lehn?" 

Thekla pointed to the nearest hut. "But it won't do you any good. The 
rats gave him an overdose, accidentally, of course, and he's out for a 
long time." 

Maclan went unsteadily toward the hut through rain. Over his shoulder 
he heard Thekla's voice: "Don't try anything funny, Maclan. I can shoot 
you down before you're anywhere near an escape, even if you could find 
your way back without me. The Nahali are gathering now, all over the 
swamp; within half an hour they'll march on the fort, and then on to 
the plateaus. They'll send my escort before they go, but you and Lehn 
will have to wait until they come back. You can think of me while 
you're waiting to die, Maclan; me, going to Lhiva and freedom!" 

Maclan didn't answer. The rhythm of the rain changed from a slow 
drumming to a rapid, vicious hiss; he could see it, almost smoking 
in the broad leaves of the liha -trees. The drops cut his body like 
whips, and he realized for the first time that he was stripped to 
trousers and shirt. Without his protective rubber coverall, Thekla 
could electrocute him far quicker even than a Nahali, with his service 
pistol. 

The hut, which had been very close, was suddenly far off, so far he 
could hardly see it. The muddy ground swooped and swayed underfoot. 
Maclan jerked himself savagely erect. Fever. Any fool who prowled the 
swamp without proper covering was a sure victim. He looked back at 
Thekla, safe in helmet and coverall, grinning like a weasel under the 
shelter of a pod-hung tree-branch. 

The hut came back into proper perspective. Aching, trembling suddenly 
with icy cold, he stooped and entered. Lehn lay there, dry but stripped 


like Maclan, his young face slack in unconsciousness. Maclan raised a 
hand, let it fall limply back. Lehn was still paralyzed from the shock. 
It might be hours, even days before he came out of it. Perhaps never, 
if he wasn't cared for properly. 

Maclan must have gone a little mad then, from the fever and the shock 
to his own brain, and Thekla. He took Lehn's shirt in both hands and 
shook him, as though to beat sense back into his brain, and shouted at 
him in hoarse savagery. 

"All I wanted was to die! That's what I came to the Legion for, to die 
like a soldier because I couldn't live like an officer. But it had to 
be honorably, Lehn! Otherwise...." 

He broke off in a fit of shivering, and his blue eyes glared under 
his white, tumbled hair. "You robbed me of that, damn you! You and 
Thekla. You trapped me. You wouldn't even let me die decently. I was 
an officer, Lehn, like you. Do you hear me, young fool? I had to 

choose between two courses, and I chose the wrong one. I lost my whole 

command. Twenty-five hundred men, dead. 

"They might have let me off at the court-martial. It was an honest 

mistake. But I didn't wait. I resigned. All I wanted was to die like a 

good soldier. That's why I volunteered. And you tricked me, Lehn! You 
and Thekla." 

He let the limp body fall and crouched there, holding his throbbing 
head in his hands. He knew he was crying, and couldn't stop. His skin 
burned, and he was cold to the marrow of his bones. 

Suddenly he looked at Lehn out of bright, fever-mad eyes. "Very well," 
he whispered. "I won't die. You can't kill me, you and Thekla, and you 
go on believing I betrayed you. I'll take you back, you two, and fight 
it out. I'll keep the Nahali from taking the fort, so you can't say I 
sold it out. I'll make you believe me!" 

From somewhere, far off, he heard Thekla laugh. 

k k k k k 

Maclan huddled there for some time, his brain whirling. Through the 
rain-beat and the fever-mist in his head and the alternate burning and 
freezing that racked his body, certain truths shot at him like stones 
from a sling. 

Thekla had a gun that shot a stream of electricity. A gun designed for 
Nahali, whose nervous systems were built to carry a certain load and 
no more, like any set of wires. The low frequency discharge was strong 
enough to kill a normal man only under ideal conditions; and these 
conditions were uniquely ideal. Wet clothes, wet skin, wet ground, even 
the air saturated. 

Then there were metal and rubber. Metal in his belt, in Lehn's belt; 
metal mesh, because the damp air rotted everything else. Rubber on his 
feet, on Lehn's feet. Rubber was insulation. Metal was a conductor. 

Maclan realized with part of his mind that he must be mad to do what he 
planned to do. But he went to work just the same. 


Ten minutes later he left the hut and crossed the soaking clearing 
in the downpour. Thekla had left the liha -tree for a hut directly 
opposite Lehn's; he rose warily in the doorway, gun ready. His sly 
black eyes took in Maclan's wild blue gaze, the fever spots burning on 
his lean cheekbones, and he smiled. 

"Get on back to the hut," he said. "Be a pity if you die before the 
Nahali have a chance to try electro-therapy." 

Maclan didn't pause. His right arm was hidden behind his back. Thekla's 
jaw tightened. "Get back or I'll kill you!" 

Maclan's boots sucked in the mud. The beating rain streamed from his 
white hair, over his craggy face and gaunt shoulders. And he didn't 
hesitate. 

Thekla's pointed teeth gleamed in a sudden snarl. His thumb snapped the 
trigger; a bolt of blue flame hissed toward the striding Scot. 

Maclan's right hand shot out in the instant the gun spoke. One of 
Lehn's rubber boots cased his arm almost to the shoulder, and around 
the ankle of it a length of metal was made fast; two mesh belts linked 
together. The spitting blue fire was gathered to the metal circle, shot 
down the coupled lengths, and died in the ground. 

The pistol sputtered out as a coil fused. Thekla cursed and flung it 
at Maclan's head. The Scot dodged it, and broke into a run, dropping 
Lehn's boot that his hands might be free to grapple. 

Thekla fought like a low-canal rat, but Maclan was bigger and beyond 
himself with the first madness of fever. He beat the little Martian 
down and bound him with his own belt, and then went looking for his 
clothes and gun. 

He found them, with Lehn's, in the hut next door. His belt pouch 
yielded quinine; he gulped a large dose and felt better. After he had 
dressed, he went and wrestled Lehn into his coverall and helmet and 
dragged him out beside Thekla, who was groaning back to consciousness 
in the mud. 

Looking up, Maclan saw three Nahali men watching him warily out of 
scarlet eyes as they slunk toward him. 

Thekla's escort. And it was a near thing. Twice clammy paws seared 
his face before he sent them writhing down into the mud, jerking as 
the overload beat through their nervous systems. Triangular mouths 
gaped in noseless faces, hand-like paws tore convulsively at scaly 
breast-plates, and Maclan, as he watched them die, said calmly: 

"There will be hundreds of them storming the fort. My gun won't be 
enough. But somehow I've got to stop them." 

No answer now. He shrugged and kicked Thekla erect. "Back to the fort, 
scut," he ordered, and laughed. The linked belts were fastened now 
around Thekla's neck, the other end hooked to the muzzle of Maclan's 
gun, so that the slightest rough pull would discharge it. "What if I 
stumble?" Thekla snarled, and Maclan answered, "You'd better not!" 

Lehn was big and heavy, but somehow Maclan got him across his 


shoulders. And they started off. 


***** 

The fringe of the swamp was in sight when Maclan's brain became 
momentarily lucid. Another dose of quinine drove the mists back, so 
that the fort, some fifty yards away, assumed its proper focus. Maclan 
dropped Lehn on his back in the mud and stood looking, his hand ready 
on his gun. 

The village swarmed with swamp-rats in the slow, watery dawn. They were 
ranged in a solid mass along the edges of the moat, and the fort's 
guns were silent Maclan wondered why, until he saw that the dam that 
furnished power for the turbine had been broken down. 

Thekla laughed silently. "My idea, Maclan. The Nahali would never have 
thought of it themselves. They can't drown, you know. I showed them 
how to sneak into the reservoir, right under the fort's guns, and stay 
under water, loosening the stones around the spillway. The pressure did 
the rest. Now there's no power for the big guns, nor the conductor rods 
in the moat." 

He turned feral black eyes on Maclan. "You've made a fool of yourself. 
You can't stop those swamp-rats from tearing the fort apart. You can't 
stop me from getting away, after they're through. You can't stop Lehn 
from thinking what he does. You haven't changed anything by these 
damned heroics!" 

"Heroics!" said Maclan hoarsely, and laughed. "Maybe." With sudden 
viciousness he threw the end of the linked belts over a low 
liha -branch, so that Thekla had to stand on tiptoe to keep from 
strangling. Then, staring blindly at the beleagured fort, he tried to 
beat sense out of his throbbing head. 

"There was something," he whispered. "Something I was saying back 
in the swamp. Something my mind was trying to tell me, only I was 
delirious. What was it, Thekla?" 

The Martian was silent, the bloody grin set on his dark face. Maclan 
took him by the shoulders and shook him. "What was it?" 

Thekla choked and struggled as the metal halter tightened. "Nothing, 
you fool! Nothing but Nahali and liha -trees." 

" Liha -trees!" Maclan's fever-bright eyes went to the great green 
pollen-pods hung among the broad leaves. He shivered, partly with 
chill, partly with exultation. And he began like a madman to strip Lehn 
and Thekla of their rubber coveralls. 

Lehn's, because it was larger, he tented over two low branches. 

Thekla's he spread on the ground beneath. Then he tore down pod after 
pod from the liha -tree, breaking open the shells under the shelter of 
the improvised tent, pouring out the green powder on the groundcloth. 

When he had a two-foot pile, he stood back and fired a bolt of 
electricity into the heart of it. 

Thick, oily black smoke poured up, slowly at first, then faster and 
faster as the fire took hold. A sluggish breeze was blowing out of 


the swamp, drawn by the cooler uplands beyond the fort; it took the 
smoke and sent it rolling toward the packed and struggling mass on the 
earthworks. 

Out on the battlefield, Nahali stiffened suddenly, fell tearing 
convulsively at their bodies. The beating rain washed the soot down 
onto them harder and harder, streaked it away, left a dull film over 
the reptilian skins, the scaly breast-plates. More and more of them fell 
as the smoke rolled thicker, fed by the blackened madman under the 
liha -tree, until only Legionnaires were left standing in its path, 
staring dumbly at the stricken swamp-rats. 

The squirming bodies stilled in death. Hundreds more, out on the edges 
of the smoke, seeing their comrades die, fled back into the swamp. The 
earthworks were cleared. Ian Maclan gave one wild shout that carried 
clear to the fort. Then he collapsed, crouched shivering beside the 
unconscious Lehn, babbling incoherently. 

Thekla, strained on tiptoe under the tree-branch, had stopped smiling. 

The fever-mists rolled away at last. Maclan woke to see Lehn's pink 
young face, rather less pink than usual, bending over him. 

Lehn's hand came out awkwardly. "I'm sorry, Maclan. Thekla told me; 

I made him. I should have known." His grey eyes were ashamed. Maclan 
smiled and gripped his hand with what strength the fever had left him. 

"My own fault, boy. Forget it." 

Lehn sat down on the bed. "What did you do to the swamp-rats?" he 
demanded eagerly. "They all have a coating as though they'd been dipped 
in paraffin!" 

Maclan chuckled. "In a way, they were. You know how they breathe; each 
skin cell forming a miniature electrolysis plant to extract oxygen from 
water. Well, it extracts hydrogen too, naturally, and the hydrogen is 
continually being given off, just as we give off carbon dioxide. 

"Black smoke means soot, soot means carbon. Carbon plus hydrogen forms 
various waxy hydrocarbons. Wax is impervious to both water and air. 

So when the oily soot from the smoke united with the hydrogen exuded 
from the Nahali's bodies, it sealed away the life-giving water from 
the skin-cells. They literally smothered to death, like an Earthly ant 
doused with powder." 

Lehn nodded. He was quiet for a long time, his eyes on the sick-bay's 
well-scrubbed floor. At length, he said: 

"My offer still goes, Maclan. Officer's examinations. One mistake, an 
honest one, shouldn't rob you of your life. You don't even know that it 
would have made any difference if your decision had been the other way. 
Perhaps there was no way out." 

Maclan's white head nodded on the pillow. 

"Perhaps I will, Lehn. Something Thekla said set me thinking. He said 
he'd rather die on Mars than live another month in exile. I'm an exile 
too, Lehn, in a different way. Yes, I think I'll try it. And if I fail 
again--" he shrugged and smiled--"there are always Nahali." 


It seemed for a minute after that as though he had gone to sleep. Then 
he murmured, so low that Lehn had to bend down to hear him: 

"Thekla will hang after the court-martial. Can you see that they take 
him back to Mars, first?" 
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STAR PIRATE 

By Frederick Arnold Rummer, Jr. 

It meant death if Vance McClean ever returned 
to Ceres. Still, a cool million in palladium 
was tempting bait to that exiled star-pirate. 
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It was cold that night, I remember. Cold and clear as ice. And although 
Ceres has no moon ... it's hardly more than a satellite itself, ... the 
starlight penetrated its thin, dustless atmosphere with surprising 
brilliance, throwing weird shadows across the icy plain. 

Gazing through the window of the little administration building, I 
could see the head of the mine shaft perhaps a mile away, and the 
huts of the miners, all dark, for now that the rich vein of palladium 
was exhausted, my uncle had dismissed our workmen. The scene was a 
familiar one to me. I had lived on the asteroid for fifteen years and 
my recollections of earth, which I had left at the age of five, were 
hazy, a series of dream-like impressions of big buildings, green grass, 
and warm yellow sunlight. 

I felt very lonely that evening with the workmen gone and my Uncle John 
at Verlis arranging for our passage to earth. Cerean Mining, Inc., 
had paid well these fifteen years before the vein ran out; in the 
huge wall-safe behind me were stacks of the gray ingots. Uncle John's 
profits over that period of time. Nearly a million dollars' worth in 
earth currency. He planned to take the precious metal back to earth 
with him, where its sale would bring higher prices than on Ceres, then 
retire on his hard-earned proceeds. He was paying my fare back to 
earth, gratis, and had arranged to get me a job there, which was more 
than many uncles would have done for a needy and lonely nephew. 

I was thinking about earth, as I sat there at the office desk, my back 
to the big wall safe, a heavy flame gun lying on the blotter before 
me. I was supposed to guard the palladium until Uncle John returned, 
though this was a mere formality. Ceres was too small for anyone to get 



very far, and all the passenger liners leaving Verlis were thoroughly 
checked. And even supposing some thief were to overcome me, force the 
huge, triply-reinforced safe, he would find it hard, even in Ceres' 
light gravity, to carry off a million dollars' worth of palladium. 

So I wasn't greatly worried about playing guard; my thoughts were 
busy trying to visualize earth, planning what I would do there when I 
arrived. 

About eleven o'clock, earth-time, however, I awoke with a start from 
my day-dreaming. A light ... a lurid flickering light ... was dancing 
through the big glassex window. I leaped to my feet, gripping the flame 
gun, and peered out. A sleek, silvery little space-ship was settling 
down on the plain outside! 

As I watched the ship ride in to land on its columns of fire, a vague 
uneasiness filled me. Vessels weren't accustomed to put in at the 
Cerean Mining field; especially swift little craft that were neither 
slovenly freighters nor stately liners. Gun in hand, I stepped to the 
door of the administration building. 

***** 

The ship had landed as lightly as a snowflake on the barren plain, 
switched off her rockets. The air-lock clanged open and two bulky 
figures in asbestoid jumpers swung down; so hot was the rock from 
the rocket exhausts that their lead-soled gravity shoes left silvery 
patches as they strode toward the administration building. One of the 
men, to judge from his build, was a Jovian, huge, squat, mighty-thewed; 
the other, a slender earthman, his face hidden by the hood that 
protected him from the cold. I waited until they were within twenty 
feet of me, then raised the flame-gun. 

"Stop where you are!" I said curtly. "This is private property ... the 
property of the Cerean Mining Company. What do you want?" 

The earthman paused, studying me as I stood there in the light that 
streamed from the doorway. 

"So big," I heard him mutter as though to himself. "Who'd have thought 
it! Eleven years! It's passed quickly ... for some." 

This didn't make much sense, but it wasn't the meaning of his words 
that struck me. It was his voice. There was something about the voice 
that sounded a familiar chord in the back of my mind. For a moment I 
tried to puzzle out the disturbing memories but without much success. 
Then, shaking off the strange uneasiness, I raised the gun once more. 

"Stay where you are! Another step and I'll shoot!" 

The earthman continued to move toward me, the big Jovian in his wake. 

"If you must shoot, Steve," he said quietly, "I suppose there's no help 
for it. You'd regret it, though, I think." 

Again the puzzling familiarity of that voice! Where had I heard those 
calm, bitterly mocking tones before? And how did he know my name? Was 
this some trick to force an entrance into the administration building 
where Uncle John's fortune in palladium lay? 


"You asked for it!" I cried, drawing a bead on him. 

The stranger must have realized that I meant business. He was only 
ten feet from me, now, and could have guessed from my expression that 
I was about to shoot. With a swift movement he threw back the hood 
that concealed his face. My arm sagged down and I heard myself give 
a quick involuntary gasp. No mistaking those clean, sharp features, 
those frosty, sardonic eyes, that lined, thin mouth, lips twisted in an 
ironic smile! The man who stood there in the light that jetted from the 
doorway was my father! 

***** 

It had been eleven years since I'd seen him, but he hadn't changed 
much, except that his black hair was gray at the temples. Apart from 
that, he didn't show his forty-five years in the least. Staring at 
him, my memory flashed back to that night eleven years before in this 
same administration building. There had been three owners of Cerean 
Mining in those days. My father; his brother-in-law. Uncle John; and 
big, red-haired Carl Conroy. They had formed the partnership on earth 
shortly after my mother's death, come here to Ceres looking for rare 
palladium. They'd just scraped along for five years, then struck the 
rich vein of ore. And about two months after the big strike, there came 
that terrible night. 

I was only nine at the time, and had been sent off to bed. I was 
awakened by the hiss of a flame-gun, a short gasping cry. I remember 
lying there long minutes, terrorized, then creeping to the head of the 
stairs, peering down. On the floor of the big room, near the safe, 
was Carl Conroy, a terrible blackened form, with my father bending 
over him. I can remember Conroy's twisted figure, the stench of burned 
flesh, my father's hoarse breathing. Then suddenly the door opened 
and my Uncle John entered, his face gray, a gun in his hand. Uncle 
John spoke slowly. He said that he'd noticed some of the palladium was 
missing every morning, and he'd asked Conroy to watch the safe. Now 
he knew who the thief was. My father seemed sort of stunned, choked. 

And I'd clung there unnoticed, hoping to wake up and find it all a 
dream. But it hadn't been a dream. Keeping his prisoner covered. Uncle 
John had backed toward the micro-wave communications set to call the 
authorities at Verlis. For a long moment my father stared at him, then 
leaped for the door. I screamed. 

Uncle John could have shot him in that instant, but he didn't. He just 
stood there, flame-gun in hand, as my father disappeared into the 
darkness; then he climbed the stairs to where I crouched, crying, and 
put an arm about my shoulders. "We'll try to forget this, Stephen," 
he said to me. "There's a space-ship leaving Verlis in the morning. 
Maybe he can make a fresh start somewhere else in the solar system. 
We'll bury Conroy out here, report that he died an accidental death. 
That's the least I can do to keep you from being known as the son of a 
murderer." And I cried myself to sleep on Uncle John's shoulder. 

All that eleven years ago. We'd never mentioned my father again. When 
people asked me, I said that he was dead. I hoped he was. The thought 
of having a father who was a murderer, a thief, a fugitive in the solar 
system, wasn't pleasant. Better to think he'd died bravely, decently, 
on some far-flung world. And now, after eleven years...! 

"You remember me, then ... son?" My father laughed ironically; he 


strode by me into the room, followed by the big Jovian. The latter, I 
noticed, carried several large cylinders on his back. 

I stood there undecided, confused, fumbling with the flame-gun. My 
father perched himself on the edge of the table, lit a slender, 
aromatic Martian cigarette, an eyla , the same kind he'd smoked in 
the past. Its fragrant, sharp aroma awoke memories of my childhood. 
Suddenly he spoke. 

"Where's John?" 

"He's gone to Verlis, to arrange for our passage to earth. The vein's 
worked out." 

"So that's why the miners' shacks are dark." He nodded. "I arrived just 
in time, then. And from the close watch you were keeping, I'd say the 
palladium was still here." For a long moment he eyed me, studying my 
face. "Healthy, and as sanctimonious as John, from the looks of you. 
Taon" ... he turned to the big silent Jovian ... "his gun!" 

Before I realized what had happened, the Jovian had snatched the 
flame-gun from my grasp. 

"I apologize, Steve," my father said blandly, "for using force. But in 
my past eleven years knocking about the solar system, I've noticed that 
people are unaccustomed to yield to reason. It's for your own good, as 
well. Some years ago on Jupiter I saved Taon's life. If you were to 
commit an indiscretion, such as killing me, he would tear you to bits. 

A faithful fellow, Taon. And since I am about to force this safe, I 
felt that you might do something rash with that gun...." 

***** 

I stood there, speechless, as the huge Taon swung a double-cylindered 
oxy-hydrogen burner from his shoulders. He tinkered for a moment with 
first the hydrogen flash, then the oxygen one; a moment later a jet of 
cruel white flame bit into the big wall-safe. 

"Good Lord!" I whispered. "I've known all along that you were a thief, 
a murderer, but with all the solar system to prey upon, why must you 
come back here! To rob your own brother-in-law, after he let you escape 
that night! And to make sure your son is known as the son of a common 
thief! I'd rather have the cheapest space-rat as a father than you!" 

For just a moment there was a cloud in my father's eyes, but the ironic 
bitter smile clung to his lips. 

"Very melodramatic," he applauded. "You inherit that, I think, from 
the other side of the family. John has the same flair for theatrics. 

I regret now that the business of obtaining a space-ship, of finding 
certain ... necessary persons ... took so long. Had I come sooner, I 
might have aided in your education." He turned to the big Jovian. "How 
goes it?" 

"Safe good steel," Taon grunted. "One ... two ... hour job." 

"No hurry." My father puffed lazily at his eyla , flicked a bit 
of ash from his coat sleeve. His gestures, his well chosen words, 
his carefully modulated voice, all indicated that he was playing 


the role of debonair, cosmopolitan man of the worlds. The perfect 
gentleman--even when engaged in cracking a safe! I hated him for 
it! This space-rover, thief, murderer ... my father! Better to see 
him imprisoned at Verlis, than to have him at large, adding to the 
shame of our name. With one leap, I crossed the room, snapped on the 
micro-wave communications set. 

"Cerean Mining, calling Verlis!" I snapped. "Come...." 

My father hardly seemed to move, but a pencil of blue flame from his 
gun leaped across the room, blasting the radio to bits. 

"All right, Taon." He motioned back the Jovian, who, like a great 
faithful mastiff had sprung to his side. "No need to worry." Wiping off 
the gun, he turned to me. "As for you, Steve, you show more spirit than 
I had suspected. Although misdirected, since there was never a chance 
of contacting Verlis. However, I am going to pay you the compliment of 
putting you under lock and key while we complete our business here. In 
the next room, Taon, you will find, to the right of the heating unit, a 
closet, used, as I remember, for over-suits. Lock the boy in it." 

The big man nodded, his slitted, ice-green eyes expressionless. In his 
grip I was helpless; no earthman can match a Jovian in strength. I shot 
one furious glance at my father; who was perched upon the edge of the 
table, swinging one foot, humming placidly. For just an instant as he 
felt my gaze upon him, he paused in his humming, a peculiar expression 
upon his face. Then Taon carried me into the next room, pushed me into 
the closet, slid the loose, rattling bolt. I was a prisoner—a prisoner 
of my own father! 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

For my first few minutes in the closet, my mind was a skein of tangled 
thoughts. The past that I had believed securely buried, returned to 
haunt me! Another day and the palladium would have been aboard a space 
liner at Verlis, Uncle John and I would have left Ceres for earth. All 
my day-dreaming of a new life on Terra was ruined. If my father should 
get away with the fortune in palladium, it would be broadcast over the 
entire solar system. Uncle John had never reported the murder of Carl 
Conroy, in hopes of saving my name. But this would be bound to come 
out, and my chances of finding a job, a decent place in society, would 
be wrecked when the solar system learned that I was the son of the 
notorious Vance McClean. And Uncle John, who had been like a father 
to me since that night of Conroy's murder, would be rendered penniless 
after fifteen years' work! Unless I could escape, summon help.... 

The closet was roomy and had a light. Not one of the new astra-lux 
arcs, but an old-fashioned electric bulb hanging from the ceiling. We 
don't have all the modern gadgets on Ceres. 

I snapped on the light, and glanced about seeking some means of 
escape. On a row of nails hung several over-suits; asbestoid garments, 
electrically heated, for use in the biting cold of the Cerean plains. 
Nothing there. I then turned my attention to the door. It was of very 
thin, very strong plastic. Taon had not locked it, only slid home the 
iron bolt that fitted loosely in the brass staples. No chance, however, 
of working it free from this side; and while I might conceivably force 
the door open by battering against it, the noise would be sure to bring 
Taon and my father from the next room to recapture me. If any escape 


were made, it must be done quietly. Outside I could hear the roar of 
the oxy-hydrogen torch, cutting into the big wall-safe where my uncle's 
fortune in palladium was stored. 

Then suddenly the idea struck me. A wild idea, true, but one which, if 
it succeeded, would enable me to draw the bolt quietly. I turned to the 
rear of the closet, and began working back and forth one of the nails 
upon which over-suits were hung. After some difficulty, it came loose. 
My next task was more difficult ... stripping the wire from one of the 
electrically heated suits. The point of the nail aided me in ripping 
open the tough asbestoid. At length I obtained fully ten feet of wire 
and commenced wrapping it about the nail. This done, I tore loose the 
bulb and socket from the light, and, working in the dark, in danger of 
a severe shock, managed to connect the live wires to my wire-wrapped 
nail, forming a crude, but, I hoped, powerful magnet. But was it 
powerful enough to be effective through the thin, tough plastic door? 

I paused, listening. The sound of the torch would cover the noise of 
drawing the bolt. And if I could escape unobserved, climb through one 
of the windows.... Holding my magnet against the door jamb, I moved it 
slowly to one side. A faint squeak seemed to indicate that the bolt 
had moved. I repeated the operation again, and again, drawing the bolt 
a fraction of an inch each time. The little magnet, separated from 
the piece of iron by a quarter inch of steel-tough plastic, still had 
sufficient force to grip the bolt, draw it slightly. At last, after a 
score or more attempts, the bolt slid clear of the brass staples. A 
touch of my shoulder sent the door ajar. I was free! 

Very cautiously I peered through the crack. The room before me was 
dark, but beyond the doorway at its far end I could see Uncle John's 
office, brilliantly lighted by the whitish flame of the oxy-hydrogen 
torch. My father was still seated upon the edge of the table, swinging 
one foot; his face was intent, far-away. He seemed to be peering into 
the dim mists of the past as he sat there, and I noticed that his 
suave, bitter mask had vanished. Taon was working on the safe. His 
brutish, colossal shadow was visible on the wall like that of some 
great grim satyr. 

With infinite care I pushed open the closet door, stepped out, then 
slid the bolt again to make it appear that I was still a prisoner. On 
tiptoe I approached a window, raised it. Still no sound other than the 
hiss of the torch. I swung down to the ground, closed the window behind 
me, and ran toward the sleek silvery little space-ship. 

k k k k k 

The ice-covered plain was bitter cold; I had neglected to put on one 
of the asbestoid over-suits. The deserted huts, the head of the mine 
shaft loomed like a row of dark specters in the wan starlight. And 
since the cold light of the stars was cast from different angles, 
double, triple and even quadruple shadows fell across the barren 
wastes. Bleak, desolate, to an earthman, but I was used to the cold 
Cerean scene. Great jagged pinnacles of rock stabbing like crooked 
daggers at the frosty sky; rounded meteor holes dug into the ground; 
occasional patches of pale ice-moss, dangling like white beards from 
the grotesque rocks; and beyond, the glistening plain, dropping away to 
a ridiculously close horizon. I gasped in the cold air as I ran, felt 
it bite my lungs. Without gravity shoes, I covered the distance to the 
ship in a dozen great bounding leaps. No signs of life were visible 


aboard her and I felt that from the size of the little vessel it was 
unlikely she carried more of a crew than my father and Taon. If there 
were others aboard, I would have to take my chances. 

I glanced up at the ship. Her burnished hull shone in the thin light; 
the heavy outer door of the circular air-lock remained open as my 
father had left it. I reached up, grasped the metal stanchion, drew 
myself into the air-lock. A moment later I had pushed open the inner 
door, entered the vessel. 

The little ship was dimly lit, shadowy, inside. Glancing about, I found 
myself in a narrow companionway, one end of which led to the living 
quarters of the craft, the other, stretching in the direction of the 
control room. I turned in this latter direction, running softly to 
prevent my shoes from clanging on the metal floor-plates; for while the 
ship was silent as a tomb, I could take no chances on anyone else being 
aboard, surprising me. 

The door to the control room, at the end of the passage, was open. For 
a moment, as I raced along the corridor, I had entertained thoughts of 
making off with the ship, leaving my father and Taon marooned on Ceres, 
where they would soon be tracked down. Sight of the control panel, with 
its complicated array of dials, gauges, and switches, soon dispelled 
this illusion. I had never flown a space-ship before, and any attempt 
on my part to do so now must surely result in disaster. But with the 
big ultra-wave communications set that stood to one side of the control 
panel it would be a simple matter to call Verlis, as I had previously 
attempted, and notify Uncle John. 

Hastily I spun the dial to the wave length of the station at Verlis, 
called their letters. The voice of the operator there answered me. 

"CQR, Verlis, Ceres," he snapped. "Go ahead!" 

"Stephen McClean, of Cerean Mining," I whispered, bending low over 
the mike. "My uncle, John Gibson, is in Verlis. He'll be either at 
the hotel or the space-port, making arrangements for the transport of 
his palladium to earth. Send someone to find him at once! It's vital! 
Tell him" ... I hesitated a moment, wondering whether to mention the 
robbery and bring in the I.P. patrolmen. But it might be possible to 
stop my father's evil work without disgracing our name ... "tell him," 

I went on, "that Vance McClean is here, that he'd better round up a few 
men and return as quickly as possible! Got it? As quickly as possible! 
It's urgent!" 

"Right." The Verlis operator replied. "Checking back!" He repeated my 
message to me. 

"Okay," I exclaimed. "Hurry!" 

"Anything wrong?" the operator asked. 

"Only a ... family affair," I said, and snapped off the set. 

The message sent, my nerves lost some of their tension. Uncle John had 
gone to Verlis in his big rocket-sled. With its exhausts opened full, 
the sled could race over the icy plain well in excess of a hundred 
miles an hour. And since Verlis was only a short distance away he could 
reach the mine, with luck, in thirty minutes. 


I glanced through the big observation port of the control room. The 
window of the administration building was still lit by the white-hot 
glare of the oxy-hydrogen torch. An hour was necessary to cut through 
the steel doors of the safe, Taon had said. But the hour must be 
nearly up. I had to make sure that they didn't get away before Uncle 
John arrived. But how? At that moment my glance fell on the intricate 
control panel. If that were smashed.... 

My eyes swept the crowded control room, fell upon a heavy metal stool, 
drawn up at the navigator's table. I seized it, swung it high above my 
head. Thrown into the panel, it was sure to wreck the array of delicate 
instruments. And with them smashed, the ship would be grounded here 
indefinitely. My muscles tensed as I prepared to heave the stool into 
the fragile mass of wire and glass tubing. Another moment and.... 

"Don't throw that chair!" A clear, firm feminine voice came from the 
doorway behind me. "Set it gently on the floor! Any tricks and I'll 
shoot!" 


***** 

For just a moment I hesitated, the stool held high over my head. A 
woman ... here! Then I felt the muzzle of a gun dig into my back, and I 
knew that whoever the woman was, she meant business. I set the stool 
carefully on the floor, turned, hands raised, to face my captor. 

The owner of the clear voice was young, slender, her well-modeled 
figure sheathed in a shining green cellatos dress. Her hair was the 
coppery red of a Martian desert, and her eyes were cloudy blue, the 
color of distant hills. The hand that held the gun was steady, her 
expression was determined. 

"I thought I heard voices," the girl said. "Who were you talking to?" 

"Only the radio." I nodded toward the set, grinning. "I called Verlis 
to tell them the Cerean Mining's safe is being cleaned out by my 
charming father." 

"Your father!" The girl's figure stiffened. "Then you're Steve McClean! 
And you've notified your uncle to come here? Oh, you fool! You fool!" 
Tears of anger filled her eyes, adding rather than detracting from her 
beauty. 

I stared at the girl, puzzled. What was she doing on this ship? And 
how did she know about me, about Uncle John? There was, of course, one 
simple explanation of her presence, but somehow I didn't like to think 
of it. 

"Now that you've found out who I am," I said, "maybe you'll tell me 
your name? And your status aboard this ship?" 

She didn't answer. Her lips moved, but she seemed to be talking to 
herself. 

"Five minutes since he called Verlis; not over half an hour's run in a 
rocket sled." Then, squaring her shoulders. "Keep your arms raised! And 
head for the air-lock! We're going to the administration building to 
warn Captain McClean!" 


I had no choice with the flame-gun tightly gripped in the girl's hand. 
Arms raised, I stumbled from the control room, along the companionway, 
through the air-lock. The girl walked behind me like a shadow, her face 
pale, deadly earnest. 

Leaving the ship we set out across the bitter icy plain toward the 
administration building. The blue-white light no longer streamed from 
the window. Which meant only one thing. The great wall-safe had been 
forced! A million in palladium. Uncle John's life savings, were at my 
father's disposal! Unless that rocket-sled broke all records returning 
from Verlis.... 

"Hurry up!" the girl behind me said through chattering teeth. "I'm 
freezing!" 

I quickened my pace, bounding across the all but gravity-less plain. 
Snow creaked under our feet, our breaths were white clouds, our shadows 
sprawled like grotesque monsters on the pale ice. At length we reached 
the low crystalloid building; the girl's gun digging into my back, I 
opened the door, entered. 

***** 

The room was a scene of desolation. To one side of the safe stood the 
twin-cylindered blow torch, shut off, now that its work of destruction 
was done. The huge door of the safe, its lock melted away, the edges 
of the hole glowing cherry-red, gaped wide, revealing stacks of small, 
steel-white ingots. Palladium ... a million dollars' worth! Taon, the 
big silent Jovian, was busy taking the bars of precious metal from the 
safe, grunting with satisfaction as he stacked the ingots on the floor. 
My father, as we entered, had just taken a small, leather-bound book 
from the safe, was leafing through it with a queer expression on his 
face. On seeing us, he whirled about, gasping, 

"Clare! And you, Stephen!" He turned, frowning, to the big Jovian. 

"This is your fault, Taon! You have done poorly! I ordered him locked 

up. " 

"Don't blame Taon," I grinned. "It wasn't his fault!" 

Without a word my father strode into the next room, unbolted the 
closet. At sight of my home-made magnet, still dangling from its wires, 
he nodded blandly. 

"Very good, Stephen," he said, re-entering the room. "You show signs of 
real ingenuity. I'm afraid I underestimated you." He glanced at me with 
an air of satisfaction. 

"More than you think!" the girl Clare exclaimed. "We've got to hurry! 

He radioed John Gibson at Verlis to return at once! He put the call 
through before I knew he was on the ship!" 

For a long minute my father remained silent, puffing at his eternal 
Martian eyla studying the greenish clouds of smoke as though the 
future lay revealed in their swirling tendrils. The girl bit her lip 
impatiently, glanced nervously toward the door. Taon stood motionless, 
his broad, ugly face stolid, awaiting orders. 


"I must confess," my father said at length, "that matters haven't 
turned out just as I had expected. I had intended to take the 
palladium ... and my loving son, here ... aboard the ship, make a quick 
getaway. Now, thanks to that message to Verlis, I am known to be the 
person responsible for the ... ah ... robbery, and will be pursued by 
the I.P. men. Moreover, there is another matter" ... his glance fell 
upon the leather-bound book he had taken from the safe ... "that has 
caused me unexpectedly to change my plans. I think it is wiser all 
around for us to remain here." 

"But you can't!" the girl cried. "It's madness! He can have you 
arrested for murder! My father's...." 

I never heard the rest of what she was going to say. The staccato roar 
of rockets, the grinding of steel brakes biting into ice, drowned 
out her words. A rocket-sled was screaming to a stop before the 
building, the flare of its exhausts flickering through the window like 
terrestrial lightning. 

Taon stiffened, his hairy hand seeking the butt of his flame-gun. The 
girl went whiter still. And I drew a quick sigh of relief for the first 
time in the past two hours. Only my father betrayed no emotion; he sat 
there like an image carved from ice, that bitter, mocking smile on his 
lips. 

With a bang the door of the building slammed open. Uncle John, tall, 
gaunt, bushy-browed, strode into the room, frowning. 

"Good evening, John," my father said pleasantly. "We've been missing 
you. You're all that's needed to complete this family reunion." 

"Vance! Then it was true, Stephen's message! You've nerve, coming 
here!" Uncle John shook his head. "Thief! Murderer! Liar! I suppose I 
was a fool to let you escape that night. I only did so for the honor 
of the family and the name of Stephen, here. And so you return to 
commit another robbery, to make sure your son is known as the son of a 
space-rat!" 

"You touch me deeply, John!" my father observed dryly. "As 
sanctimonious as ever! Pure, honest John Gibson! Ceres' outstanding 
citizen!" He surged to his feet, leaned across the desk; for the 
second time that night his cold, mocking mask dropped, revealing the 
man beneath. Eyes like glowing coals, face etched in savage lines, he 
stared at my uncle. "I've thought of you a great deal these eleven 
years! In the radium fields of that hell-planet Mercury, hunting gold 
in the stinking Venusian jungles, prospecting the dusty, choking 
deserts of Mars! And there was one thing that kept me going! The 
thought of this minute! A year ago I'd scraped together enough to 
buy the little space-yacht outside. Then I had to go to Terra, find 
Clare...." He motioned toward the girl. 

Uncle John swung about, noticing the girl for the first time as she 
stepped from the shadows. His face took on a drawn, tight look. 

"Who is this girl?" he croaked. 

"Allow me." My father waved an airy hand. "Miss Clare Conroy, daughter 
of the late Carl Conroy." 


"Daughter of...! But I didn't know he had a daughter! Why is she here?" 
Uncle John whirled about. "What deviltry is this? You, the murderer of 
her father, kidnaping the daughter...." 

"Not kidnaping, Mr. Gibson," Clare said quietly. "I came of my own free 
will. " 


-k k k k -k 

I gasped. This girl, Conroy's daughter! And she'd come with the man 
who had killed her father, to the scene of the crime, was aiding him 
in stealing the palladium. I felt as though I were living some mad 
nightmare. 

My father, on the other hand, seemed to be enjoying himself hugely. He 
stumped out his eyla , smiled ironically across the desk. 

"You see," he said, "Clare has faith in me. She believes that after her 
father's death, and my own foolish flight, the partnership agreements 
were destroyed, leaving you, John, sole possessor of Cerean Mining. 

You didn't know Conroy had a daughter on earth. I was a fugitive who'd 
never dare go to court over my share, and Stephen knew nothing of the 
arrangement, and wouldn't have contested if he had. Thus Cerean Mining 
was yours." 

"You're accusing me of robbery?" Uncle John roared, the veins of his 
temple standing out. "You ... a murderer, a thief! Good Lord! You 
accuse me when I arrive to find you committing burglary!" He pointed 
to the blasted safe door. 

"I'll admit," my father said, smiling, "that my original intention was 
to take two-thirds of the palladium, force Stephen aboard, and leave. 
With a murder charge hanging over me, I couldn't afford to take the 
matter of the metal to court. But now something has occurred that in my 
wildest dreams I hadn't hoped for. At no time did I take into account 
that vain, boastful streak in your character, John. You had committed 
an act which you thought supremely skilful, supremely clever, yet 
you had to play the pious, honest business man. You longed to boast 
of it, to tell someone, but to do so would have meant your neck. And 
so, bursting to recount your cleverness in gaining control of Cerean 
Mining, you yielded to sheer folly. You kept a diary!" My father waved 
toward the leather-bound book he had found in the safe. 

For just an instant Uncle John remained motionless, shadows flickering 
over his gaunt face. Then he leaped, clutching for the book. 

Quick as he had been, Taon was quicker. The big Jovian seemed to slide 
across the room as though on wires. His huge hand caught Uncle John, 
held him back as one would hold a child. 

My father, who had not even blinked, flipped through the pages of the 
little black book. 

"It was clever, John," he said serenely. "Very subtle. You heard me 
coming, that night, rayed Conroy, ran outside. I entered, knelt at his 
side. It was then, dying, that he told me of his daughter on earth. A 
moment later you entered, caught me supposedly red-handed. Stephen, 
on the stairs above, saw me kneeling beside Conroy, saw you enter. 

Even so, I might have had a chance in court if I hadn't lost my head. 


run away. Naturally you hushed the matter up, 'for the honor of the 
family.' You didn't want an I.P. patrol investigating the crime. The 
mine was in your control and you won Stephen over by not prosecuting 
me. It might have been wiser if you had. However, I also believe in 
the honor of the family. Clare and I have no wish to see you in the 
lethal-ray chamber. We'll take a third of the palladium apiece," he 
motioned toward the heap of gray ingots, "and leave you a third. Which 
you don't deserve." 

Eyes hollow pits, my uncle stared at the precious metal. The million he 
had counted on, reduced by two thirds! His bony fingers clutched his 
belt tightly. 

"And if I refuse?" he said slowly. 

"You'll be turned over to the authorities at Verlis for the murder of 
my father!" Clare's voice was like a silken lash. 

Then suddenly Uncle John threw back his head, laughing. 

"You fools!" he said. "D'you think I'd come back here alone after my 
beloved nephew so kindly warned me? There's plenty of room in my sled!" 
He raised his voice, shouting, "Scott! Carr! Help! Quick!" 

At once the front door of the administration building burst open and 
half a dozen space-rats, denizens of the slums of Verlis, swarmed into 
the room, flame guns in hand. Vaguely I heard Clare scream and I dove 
to snatch up the gun she let drop. As I whirled to face the intruders, 
a bolt of blue flame leaped out, knocking the gun from my hand. Taon 
crouched to spring, his huge muscles standing out in ridges, but my 
father's quiet voice halted him. 

"No good, Taon," he said quietly. "They'd only blast you to bits. I 
must, I think, be getting old. I should have realized he'd have men 
with him. Well, John," he turned to my uncle, "you win this round. Just 
what do you propose to do?" 

"Your ship is outside," Uncle John said with an unctuous smile. "And 
these men of mine can handle her. I'm taking this palladium back to 
earth with me!" 

"And us?" my father asked quietly. 

"So far as Ceres knows, you will have left aboard the yacht with me. So 
far as Terra will know, you four contracted space-fever and were buried 
in the void. All heirs, claimants, to the palladium gone, leaving me 
sole owner. As for this diary" ... he tossed the book onto the floor, 
blasted it to ashes with a beam from his flame-gun. "And now," he went 
on calmly, "my men will take the four of you outside, dispose of you. 
Buried under a few feet of ice, your bodies will certainly never be 
found." 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Clare's hand fluttered to her throat. I stood there stupidly, gaping. 
My whole life seemed to be whirling like a pin-wheel. This cold killer, 
my Uncle John! My Uncle John whom I had trusted, who had been a father 
to me these eleven years! I felt that I should say something, do 
something heroic, but I could only stare. The six space-rats, their 


guns ready.... Clare's pallid face ... Taon, standing there like a 
colossal robot. All at once my father's voice broke the brittle silence. 

"Come, come, John!" he said dryly. "You're being melodramatic now. Such 
slaughter is useless." 

I watched him as he spoke. He was standing near the safe, hands behind 
his back, outwardly very calm, but I could see his eyes darting about 
the room in search of some means of escape. Uncle John must have 
noticed his eyes, too, for he waved the men forward. 

"No chance for any of your tricks, Vance," he said harshly. "You four 
stand in my way and you're going to be removed! Take them out!" 

Still stunned, I stumbled from the room between two of the space-rats. 

One of them, a half-breed with Venusian blood predominant, walked 
behind Clare, gun in hand. Despite her pallor she kept her chin high. 

Taon was stolid, emotionless as always, while my father was jaunty, 
careless, as though merely going for a stroll. As we passed through 
the door, I glanced back. Uncle John was busy picking up the ingots of 
palladium; he seemed to have forgotten us already. His eyes were bright 
with avarice, triumph, and he seemed to caress each bar of the precious 
stuff as he touched it. The sight filled me with sudden rage. 

"You're mad!" I cried. "Mad! You can't hope to get away with this!" 

He glanced up impatiently. "Hurry up with it!" he snapped, and slammed 
the door behind us. 

Like four automatons, we crossed the icy plain. Near a jagged pinnacle 
of rock, on the edge of the landing field, the half-breed paused. 

"As good a place as any," he grunted. "Line them up over there!" 

They placed us with our backs to the rock, retreated several paces, 
flame-guns ready. I shot a furious look at my father. Was he going 
to see us all butchered by the energy blasts without so much as a 
struggle? Better to go down fighting than this. And Clare ... so young, 
lovely.... I was just flexing my muscles for a desperate leap when my 
father spoke. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "it would be to your credit to permit at least 
one of us to die happy. Now it so happens that I am addicted to the use 
of the Martian eyla . It is, I find, far superior to terrestial tobacco, 
having a cheering effect not unlike benzedrine. If you would permit me 
to enjoy one last smoke of it, I would find my transition to another 
and, I hope, better world infinitely more pleasant." 

The half-breed glanced questioningly at his companions, then at the 
little administration building across the plain. 

"Come," my father said pleasantly. "Surely you won't refuse a man's 
last wish. It takes only eight minutes to smoke an eyla tube. And at 
the first sign of any trickery, you can shoot." 

The half-breed shrugged. "Okay," he grunted. 

With elaborate care my father drew one of the slim, greenish tubes from 
his pocket, lit it. 


Quickly the minutes slipped by. The half-breed stamped his feet against 
the cold, glanced at the eyla . Only a tiny stump remained in my 
father's fingers. 

"All right," the Venusian growled. "Let's get this over with!" 

"As you wish," my father said cheerfully. He took a last puff of the 
tube, tossed it onto the ice, ground it out with his foot. One long 
glance he shot toward the lights of the administration building, 
shining through the gloom, then straightened up. "And now--" he 
murmured. 

Six flame-guns swung up to face us. Taon, betraying his first signs of 
emotion, gazed anxiously at my father. The latter's face was tense, 
anxious. In another moment.... 

***** 

And then it happened. A blasting, thundering roar echoed across the 
plain! Dazed, I saw the windows of the administration building give 
forth a blinding flash, lighting up the ice like a magnesium flare! 

A sound of shattering glass, of splintering plastic reached us. The 
administration building was being wrecked systematically by a mystic, 
unknown force! 

With the explosion, the space-rats whirled toward it, instinctively. 

At the same instant my father plunged forward, Taon at his heels. The 
huge Jovian seized two of the men, crashed their heads together with 
a sickening crack. Limp, they fell to the ground, and Taon passed on. 
While the giant was thus disposing of two of our adversaries, my father 
had leaped upon another, borne him to the ground in a wild tangle of 
arms and legs. 

All this in a split second, before I could collect my wits. The three 
remaining space-rats leaped back, gripping their guns. A flash of blue 
flame leaped out, scorching Taon's shoulder, but before the man could 
fire again the Jovian's huge fist had stretched him upon the ice. 

Moving forward, I saw the Venusian half-breed aim at my father who 
was still struggling with his first opponent. With all the force at 
my command I hurtled forward, deflecting his arm so that the dazzling 
blue bolt of flame tore up the ice, harmlessly. As I struggled with the 
man I saw Taon pick up his third opponent, hurl the inert form at the 
remaining space-rat, sending him to the ground. Then my father arose 
from the unconscious figure of his antagonist, dug a flame-gun into the 
half-breed's ribs. At once his struggles ceased; he raised his hands 
submissively over his head. 

"Thanks, Stephen," my father drawled. "I shouldn't be here if you 
hadn't deflected his aim. How badly are you hurt, Taon?" 

"Little burn," the Jovian rumbled. "No hurt much." He grinned as Clare 
ran toward us. "No die now, missy." 

"Chin up," my father said, patting her shoulder. "It's all right now, 
child. Let's go back to the house." 

As soon as our prisoners were disarmed and bound, we returned to the 
administration building. It was wrecked by the explosion. Doors and 


windows blown out, walls blackened. Inside, it was even worse. Chairs, 
desks, splintered, the floor littered with dA©bris--and Uncle John, a 
charred and terrible figure, sprawled before the safe, one hand still 
clutching an ingot of palladium. 

"What ... what was it?" I whispered. "What caused the explosion?" 

"Hydrogen," my father said gravely. "As I stood there with my hands 
behind my back, I opened the hydrogen valve of that oxy-hydrogen blow 
torch. We'd used a good bit of it to blast open the safe, but there was 
still plenty, under that pressure, to fill the room, unite with the 
oxygen already present. A gas explosion, and a powerful one." 

"But," I demanded, "what caused the gases to unite? What ignited them?" 

"And you've been working at these mines all these years?" he cried. 
"Don't you know that certain metals like platinum, or palladium, act as 
a catalyst? The gases are absorbed on their surface, unite. And when 
hydrogen and oxygen unite...." He stooped, picked up one of the gray 
ingots. "Here's what ignited that mixture! I knew I had only to stall 
until enough hydrogen had entered the room to create an explosion." 

He shrugged. "I suppose the play's ended. Now that John's gone, the 
metal will only be divided two ways. Half to Clare, as her father's 
only heir, and half to me. I'll turn my share over to you, Stephen, as 
recompense for any unpleasantness I may have caused you in the past. 
Your late uncle's rocket-sled is still outside. I'll have Taon load 
half the palladium aboard it and you can go to Verlis, set up as a 
wealthy young gentleman of leisure." He smiled, sardonically. 

I stared at him. From that smiling mask his eyes were fastened upon me. 

"And you, sir?" I asked. 

"Me?" he seemed surprised. "I'll be taking Clare and her little fortune 
back to Terra. After that" ... he shrugged again. "It'd be of no 
interest to you, I'm sure. Taon, take half of these ingots and put them 
aboard the rocket-sled outside." 

"No!" I heard myself saying in a queer choked voice. "No! I ... I'm 
coming with you and Clare. If you'll have me ... Dad." 

For the third time that night my father's bitter mocking mask fell from 
him ... and this time for good. 

"Steve!" he murmured, putting an arm about my shoulders. "Steve!" 

Taon, busy picking up the gray ingots, paused, his gaze shifting from 
Clare to Dad to myself. 

"Good!" he grinned. "Dam 1 good! All one family soon now! Very dam' 
good!" 
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SPHERE OF THE NEVER-DEAD 


By Sam Carson 

The Three Brains of Taval had spoken! Kenley 
must die! The cheerful youth from an earlier 
time-strata must enter Death-in-Life. Nothing less 
than a cosmic revolt could postpone his decreed fate. 

[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from 
Planet Stories Summer 1940. 

Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


The warm, night air whipped Bob Winslow's face as he crossed the 
open space before Kerla Research, Inc., to the car where Jim Kenley, 
his roommate and lifelong friend was waiting. A storm was roaring in 
from the west, revealing the city's skyline at frequent intervals 
silhouetted against a background of sheet lightning. Bob should have 
been elated to the point of near explosion, over the news he could give 
Jim. Bob was to be promoted for his achievements in polarization of 
the newly discovered Decka light stream, and for his development of the 
electronoscope that had given astronomy a new universe to explore. 

Instead, Bob had a sixth sense of actual fear, as if something 
invisible--invincible, was trailing him. Recently this feeling had 
come, sometimes at night, arousing him abruptly, as if actually 
touched. All today, and now tonight, the feeling grew that a Presence 
was at hand. Small matter if he was to be director of Kerla Research, 
Inc., at the age of twenty-six. Bob wondered if his nerves were shot. 
Maybe, but he felt steady enough. 

The car was at the curb and Jim, as far removed from a world of 
scientific research as one could imagine, swung open the door. "Mean 
storm coming," he called. "Must be hail in it. Let's scram for home. We 
can listen in to that night ball game." 

Water splashed Bob's face. He was thinking, as he crossed the pavement, 
that Jim lived as much in the world of sports as he in the field of 
scientific investigation. Jim Kenley worked hard as an auditor in 
the daytime. Off duty, it might be football, horse racing, tennis or 
baseball. He liked all of them, and could hardly wait for the score, or 
result of a standout event. Perhaps that was why Bob liked Jim so well. 

Bob was at the car as the first wave of rain and wind, broken into 
needle point mist, obscured lights and broke over them. He saw that, 
and then more. He saw Jim catapulted from the car as if pushed by 
invisible hands. Then Bob felt himself gripped, and felt, not chill 
rain, but absolute zero. It surely took no more time than the fraction 
of a second, before he plunged into a white world--a world without 
motion, without sound. But in that flicker of time fading so swiftly. 
Bob saw men in strange raiment, at first opaque, then solidifying. 

He saw, too, an elongated, golden red craft without wheels; and from 
it emerged a tall man with a silver skull cap. After that--absolute 
zero. It couldn't have been a point above. That was Bob's last 
thought--absolute zero. 


A tired sleeper arouses slowly, hovering between consciousness and 
dreamland because the mind dreads taking over mastership of the body. 
Such was the way Bob Winslow experienced his awakening. It was so 
comfortable, to rouse slightly, then plunge back into soft, warm 
slumber. At last voices disturbed his brain, and light beat against 
closed lids. With a sigh Bob opened his eyes. 

After one startled look Bob closed them briefly. He wasn't in his 
room. He was in a strange place, a room with tinted, translucent walls 
and concealed lights. The bed, sheet, everything about it, were odd. 

Bob started to get up. Sharp pains streaked along arms and legs. 

They passed and he tried it again. There was so much to take in: the 
squat chairs of semi-transparent material, the room with a screen at 
the farther end, flanked with metallic disks. The room itself, while 
rectangular, had curved corners. 

There was a peculiar scent in the room, pungent, yet not unpleasant. It 
had an exhilarating effect. And Bob thought suddenly of Jim Kenley. He 
had to laugh then, for Jim bounced up beside him, eyes wide. "Huh," he 
said. "Tornado hit us? What sort of hospital is this?" 

It came back to Bob--his departure from the laboratory building, to the 
car as the storm bore down. Then the figures--and the machine! That 
wasn't a dream. For Bob knew he was wide awake now, and this place 
was real enough. "Maybe," he answered Jim. "I suppose it is a sort of 
hospital. But where?" 

"I'm hungry," Jim announced, yawning. "Ouch! Damned funny. Pains all 
over. Like I'd been running ten miles. Sa-a-ay! Bob, I got hit out 
of the car, and somebody piled ice on me. Hey--where the hell's my 
clothes. Let's get out of this dump. Are there any nurses anywhere." 

The disks across the room began to whir, without noise. Before either 
could speak again, the screen began to send out a soft glow. Then a 
figure materialized, that of a man, full sized, in a sort of garment 
fitting like waist jacket and tight trousers, but in a single piece. 

The man wore a helmet, chromium bright, and looked no more than forty. 
Bob and Jim waited, the former fully aware that a tremendous change, 
somehow, had come into their lives. As for Jim Kenley, he merely 
grunted. "Movies. Gimme Mickey Mouse, or Popeye. T'hell with Flash 
Gordon." 

Then the figure on the screen spoke. His words didn't come from a 
speaker. As certain as he believed his own eyes and ears. Bob realized 
the man was actually talking to them, from this screen. "I perceive the 
actinic frequency treatment has revived you," he said, rather amiably. 
"Good. Did either of you experience muscular pains yet?" 

"Say," Jim Kenley exclaimed, "what t'hell's it all about. Yeah, I got 
pains. And why? Somebody slugged me, that's why. 

"And if we're okay now, how about sending our clothes around, and no 
bill. I didn't start it. And where are we anyway?" 

The man on the screen frowned. "You are not Winslow. No?" 


I'm Jim Kenley. That's Bob. Say--any of you folks phone Bob's outfit 


he got hurt or something?" 

"No." The figure came nearer, growing in perspective. "I believe it is 
time to inform you it would be somewhat difficult to notify anyone in 
your period of time what happened. You are now existing in the year 
3300 . " 

The pit of Bob's stomach grew chill. Somehow, he had felt from the 
moment of awakening, that he had left either his space, or his time 
zone. It fit too well with that presentment, and the brief glimpse of 
their kidnapers. And as his alert mind began to grasp their situation. 
Bob went through panic. There were so many things he wanted to 
complete, to eat, to see. There was a girl, not disturbing him yet, but 
nevertheless in the background. There was his whole world, the one he 
knew, and that was the world in which he wanted to live, and die. Bob's 
curiosity wasn't to explore space. He wanted to better fellow men, and 
gain information for them. He wondered if Jim could get the staggering 
impact of this calm announcement of their fate. 

Jim's reaction was typical. "Baloney. You gotta damned good act, 
brother. And I don't know why you're rehearsing on us." Jim sprang out 
of bed. "Come on. Bob. Let's get out of this booby hatch." In tight 
fitting pajamas of strange fabric, he started around his bed. He struck 
an object, bounded back. Whatever it was. Bob couldn't see it. As for 
Jim, swearing, fists doubled, he charged. This time he went back and 
struck the floor, turning a complete somersault. 

The man on the screen chuckled. "Some take it easy. Some don't. 

Winslow, I perceive you understand more readily, till you get a more 
complete explanation. Good. Rest assured you shall get it. Now, if you 
and your companion walk directly to this screen, I promise you entry to 
your future quarters. Go there, put on clothing you will find, and wait 
your summons to food." 

Bob nodded. "May I ask a question?" 

"Of course." 

"Granted this is the year 3300, give me a reason to believe you. A 
fundamental one. I live in the Twentieth Century, in the year 1940. We 
recognize the theory that time and space are relative, that the past 
can still exist. But the future--" 

The man's head nodded approvingly. "A sound question, Winslow. For 
that request, I introduce myself. I am Vasper, assigned to instruct 
you. Believe me when I say you actually are in the year 3300 and upon 
the North American continent, in a region once known as Arkansas. So 
much for that. You grasp the falseness of past time, balanced against 
space. You understand dimly, I am certain--for it was shortly after 
1940 that the Palonian theory of the spiral universe was developed from 
previous ideas. Well, we know now that the same rule applied to time 
and space without beginning, has no final boundary. Thus, if there is 
no beginning, there is no end. If past time and space zones exist, then 
so must future time and space zones exist. We have proved that very 
definitely, in your case. I must go now," Vasper added quickly. He 
smiled, eyes flicking to the dazed Jim Kenley struggling to his feet. 
"The barrier is gone now. We put it up, for unbelievers. Walk into the 
screen. I shall visit you there, within the hour." 


The disks ceased whirling. The screen faded to flat white, and 
Jim Kenley leaned against his bed, mumbling. "A nut," he said. 

"A goof, with the baseball season coming on--and the Belmont 
Stakes--and--everything. And my job--a bonus if I finished by the first 
of the month!" 

Bob went across to his friend. He felt sick, shaky. The impact of 
Vasper's revelation was sufficient to daze any man. Bob felt. Now he 
patted Jim's shoulder. "Then we're two nuts, Jim. 

"We're in something, too big to grasp all at once. I'll stick by you, 
Jim. Come on, let's do what--what Vasper said." 

Jim looked long and searchingly at Bob. He gripped his hand. "I'm 
dumb," he said slowly. "Yeah, I saw men, and a funny looking thing like 
a gold tank--before they jumped us." 

"I saw it, too, Jim." 

"Then--then we're really somewhere else." Jim shuddered, then 
straightened his body. "Okay Bob. I'll try and take it, if I don't go 
nuts. We walk into the screen, huh? Boy--if that isn't hot. Walking 
into screens over a thousand years ahead of your time--or is it after." 

Still bewildered, the two walked slowly to the screen, kept on as 
the disks sprang into life again. Bob flinched involuntarily, but he 
felt no obstacle. They just walked through the screen as if it were 
a shadow, and they were in a smaller room, with beds similar to the 

ones they had vacated. There was a screen, much smaller, and chairs of 

translucent, blue substance. The ceiling was low and glowed faintly, 
as if reflecting daylight. But there were no windows. Jim walked to a 
door, and it swung open of itself. "Huh. Kind of an electric eye. Hey, 
look. Monkey suits." 

There was clothing, and the metal helmets like Vasper wore. Bob rubbed 

his chin. "Well, we might as well try 'em on." 

"Yeah," Jim agreed. "But if anybody else I know sees me. I'll be ribbed 
for life. Say, that's the funniest stuff. Soft as velvet, but thick. Oh 
well--" 


They got into everything but the helmets. "Now what," Jim wondered, 
handling the headpiece. "Lighter'n aluminum. And it's got earphones, or 
something. See." 

"Put them on," a voice suggested behind them. Turning, they saw Vasper 
as he stepped casually through the screen. He was a six footer, built 
like a halfback, with ruddy hair and blue eyes. "We must all wear them 
in Taval." 

"Why?" Jim demanded bluntly. 

"Why? For instructions from The Three, of course. They are our leaders 
and no man may be out of their reach." 

At a nod from Bob, Jim slipped on the featherweight headgear. Bob found 
it didn't interfere with ordinary conversation. Vasper regarded them. 


smiling. "I know how you feel," he said. "My special task covers your 
century. That's why I speak your language so well. All Taval speaks 
English, with variations, for we are descendants of North American 
peoples. But first, you are to go with me to the Twentieth Century 
dining-room." He led the way to the screen. By now Bob wasn't surprised 
at entering a room with a familiar look. It was a restaurant, with a 
white coated waiter, and the smell of steaming foods. "Boy," Jim cried. 
"I could eat a four-inch steak smothered with onions. And coffee--smell 
it Bob. Just smell." 

Bob felt like an animal, was conscious of a hunger he had never 
possessed before. Obviously Jim was in the same mood, for he fairly 
yanked a bowl of soup from the waiter's grasp. And there was steak, 
juicy and appetizing. There was bread, coffee, vegetables and even pie. 
And as they ate, Vasper sat there, smiling as if very much pleased. 

At last both men knew they were filled. Jim sighed, reached dreamily 
for a cigarette. "Anyway," he reflected, "it's worth this namby pamby 
business--a feed like that. Okay, Vasper--let's hear details." 

Vasper got up. "I've warned you sufficiently," he said. "I think 
perhaps I had better take you outside. To see Taval." 

"That the name of your city?" Jim inquired, winking at Bob. "How far is 
it from our home?" 

"A few hundred miles," Vasper answered. "And more than a thousand 
years, this way--" 


They walked into the inevitable screen Vasper indicated, and at once 
found themselves in a green world, almost jungle-like in appearance, 
with what appeared to be a mist overhead concealing the sun. There 
were buildings, all domed and apparently resting upon queer looking 
cushions. There were paths through trees, palms, hardwood, all sorts 
of flowers and shrubs, but no streets. Through the foliage people were 
moving leisurely, but not in profusion. 

"What's this, a park?" Jim asked. 

"Taval," Vasper answered. It was then Bob, drawn by curiosity, began 
to study the sky. It wasn't blue, but ashy gray. Then he exclaimed, 
peering more closely. "Why--we're under a great dome--a mile-high one," 
he cried. 

Vasper nodded, smiling. "That's right. Taval—one of the domed cities. 
There are others—many. All of the Brotherhood." 

Jim found a bench nearby, sat down. "One story houses on cushions. With 
funny round tops. No streets. Everything under glass, or something. My 
good gosh, and encore. Why did I ever leave home, or did I?" 

Bob joined him. He was excited, and yet strongly moved. His keen, 
scientific mind told him thousands of problems had been solved here in 
Taval, that Vasper surely was right about the time element. It would 
take time to grasp all this. And it was too soon to puzzle why he and 
Jim had been brought here. Now he forced a smile. "Suppose," he said, 
"you tell us, in a general way, what it's all about." 


Vasper sat down between them, while Jim fumbled for another cigarette. 
"Who'll win the World Series?" he muttered. "The Yanks, of course. 

But—and there's Placer in the Belmont, smacking 'em over in the Derby 
the other day. Placer against Agate Second! What a race. And Tennessee 
and Southern Cal—and Texas A & M. Will they be out in front this fall? 
Goshamighty. It happened a thousand odd years ago, all this. And I 
dunno how it came out. I--" Jim's mouth opened. He slapped his knee. 
"Great day. Bob. Suppose I could check up on all the Derbies, and World 
Series, and Bowl games for ten years, and got back. Wouldn't I rake in 
the dough. Say, that's an idea?" 

"There is no money in Taval," Vasper said quietly. "You do your task 
and you are cared for." He turned to Bob. "We are Americans in Taval. 

At least," he added, "the descendants of your stock. The machine age 
you created with the United States as the driving force, eventually 
brought chaos. That and natural disasters. We had few survivors in the 
world, by comparison. And then there came Taval, for whom this city is 
named. He discovered the key that divorced time and space--" 

"He did," Bob broke in excitedly. "How? We were working on the theory 
of overtaking time--by spiraling our speed." 

Vasper nodded. "Yes, that resulted, of course, in the two adventures 
to our satellite you called the moon. They were disastrous because 
you were ignorant of ether frequencies at the upper end of the cosmic 
ray band. But you cannot overtake space by the spiral theory. Always 
there would be fractional time, and, therefore, you're always bound by 
ordinary dimensions." 

"One million--two million--ten million, as Amos would say," Jim Kenley 
put in. "How clear you are. Grandma." 

"Shut up," Bob told him. "Then how did Taval work his theory, Vasper? 
That screen—is it a kind of fourth-dimensional business?" 

"It is. But that was worked out later, by a group of his pupils. We 
use the same base idea of Taval's, as he perfected it back in 2800. 
Discarding time to overtake, or unwind space as you might define it, he 
chose to search for a physical way of stopping motion--" 

"I've got it," Bob cried, leaping to his feet. "It came to me--the 
night—the night of the storm—absolute zero! That's it! Absolute zero 
to stop motion, and therefore, eliminate time and space!" 

"Sit down," Jim advised. "I'm Napoleon and you're Little Caesar. 
Remember? And tomorrow's Mayday.... Absolute zero, huh? Well, I said I 
felt like I was in a chunk of ice that night." 

"But this screen affair," Bob put in. "It—it's different." 

"Our method of transportation entirely," Vasper affirmed. "Yes, we 
need no streets. No walks, save for exercise. Throughout Taval there 
are outdoor screens, for convenience. Winslow, I said Taval's idea is 
unchanged. It is, although refined. You were right about your absolute 
zero. We came to you that way. In the only machine we employ today, 
save for the manufacture of the skydome, and our laboratory equipment. 
With absolute zero stopping motion, there is neither time nor space. 

You know that. Well, the first contact, creating new motion, brings one 
to the time in which he is revived." 


"Freezing like that would kill anybody," Jim protested. "It breaks up 
tissue." 

"You and Winslow suffered all stoppage of motion in approximately 
one-two millionth of a second, my skeptical friend. We brought you to 
the portable laboratory, kept you in suspended animation for ten days, 
then revived you in another fraction as short as the means we took 
possession of your bodies." 

"How long did the process last?" Bob asked. 

"It was exactly thirty days since you reached Taval." 


Jim whistled. "No wonder I was hungry. Thirty days." 

"We injected fluids," Vasper told him. "You see, Kenley, we assimilate 
food here now chiefly in liquid form. Now the screen—we have reduced 
a margin of absolute zero between the walls of the screen, to a width 
that your obsolete measuring system cannot cover. The screen itself is 
not a physical wall. It is--well, unspatial. That is too advanced for 
either of you to grasp now. It is sufficient to explain that you touch 
the absolute zero wall, and are revived, all so instantaneously, that 
you are not conscious of the change. And in that transition, you reach 
any destination you head for." 

"Simple," Jim groaned. "So very, very simple. Okay, and I thought 
Aladdin--or whoever he was, just happened to be a myth." Jim studied 
Vasper thoughtfully. "And now, my good friend, why are we here?" 

"You," Vasper announced, "are here because of your friend Winslow. 

We are few, and we need brains, and fit bodies. Winslow has both. We 
search the back centuries constantly for men—and women. Men with 
brains to keep our race, and our world existing. We placed the skydome 
over all our cities because the sun will cool for a thousand years. We 
have learned that and must start now, to keep our plant and animal life 
from perishing, till the cycle ends and the earth grows hot again. You, 
Jim Kenley, were brought along because you are Winslow's friend, and 
your company will be of advantage while he adjusts himself to what must 
be an amazing change in his career." 

"A master work of understatement," Bob observed. "Maybe I was serving 
my time to better purpose. It was all I wanted to do. Do you think I'm 
ever to be happy here?" 

"What sort of ball clubs do you have?" Jim fired at Vasper. "I'll bet 
there's not even a golf club." 

Vasper laughed. "You're due for some surprises, Kenley." 

For Bob Winslow, there followed hours that intrigued him. Only here 
and there did he meet Taval residents. Vasper explained that by going 
directly from point to point, that there was no traffic, that all duty 
hours were staggered because Taval at night, was as well illuminated 
as by day. The chief plants were operated by robot workers, who could 
reproduce their kind in other factories. "Taval, like our other cities, 
now needs only brains," Vasper went on. "We maintain sports here to 


keep our bodies fit." As he spoke, Vasper undid a tiny container 
hanging to one shoulder, extracted a handful of tiny pellets and 
swallowed them. At Bob's look of curiosity he smiled. "Energy," he 
said. "But we use more fluid food than these. Come, while I take you 

to The Three, your companion is at liberty to go across there to the 

stadium of sports." 

"I'd like to see that too," Bob said. Vasper nodded. He pointed to an 
outside screen. They entered it and found themselves in a great open 
air arena. Upon the grass-mantled field a game was in progress, not 
unlike basketball. Farther away, a group of young women, the first 
Bob had seen, clad in trunks like any miss of the Twentieth Century, 

engaged in a game, somewhat like tennis, save that the ball was 

larger and a dozen took part in each court. Youths were jogging along 
a circular track, and in the distance was a narrow, but rather long 
swimming pool. The arena itself, was double the size of any Bob had 
ever seen before. "I think," Vasper observed, "that should interest 
Kenley. And now, if you have been listening carefully, there comes an 
order for us." 

Bob heard it now, a voice speaking slowly, some of the words not 
recognizable. The speaker had no accent. Vasper was watching Bob. "The 
language has changed," he explained. "That was Fator, the senior of 
Taval's Three. He must examine you, assign you your future duties." 

"Future duties!" 

"Of course. Why else did The Three send for you out of time? Your 
brain is needed, if we prepare to save the world in the centuries to 
come. There are others we are summoning, if we had more apparatus. 
Unfortunately, certain elements are scarce, and we have but one--the 
one in which they brought you here." So speaking, Vasper led the way to 
another screen. 


Somehow, Bob had expected to find an aged, bearded man. Instead, Fator, 
senior of The Three looked no more than sixty, was clean shaven and his 
hair was hardly gray. He was at a desk, in a room minus windows, and 
very similar to the other interiors Bob had already seen here. Fator 
had his hands upon an inclosed cylinder which gave forth a whirring 
sound. He wore a look of deep concentration, and Vasper motioned for 
silence till the cylinder ceased whirring. Then Fator rose, walked 
across the room and held out a hand. 

"I bid you welcome to Taval, Winslow," he spoke slowly, in his stilted 
manner. "You will find more--more sympathy here, than in your time. 

More than you had in your own research laboratory." 

"Why--you know about that?" 

Fator nodded, cold gray eyes flicking over Bob's body. "I notice 
you are well kept. Splendid. You shall have the same food as you 
are accustomed to, sir. Your duties are to be with an advanced 
group--charting our universe—as we reach the Peltior Dark." 

Bob stared. "The Peltior Dark," Fator explained, "is as visible now as 
the so-called--Oh yes, the Milky Way was in your century. We are going 
to strike it in three hundred and twenty nine years." 


"We charted the dark regions with the iconoscope," Bob put in eagerly. 
"Till then, our astronomers, working with glass scopes, had only a 
vague idea." 

"Still," Fator told him, "our speed toward the first of these abysmal 
regions accelerated in the last two centuries. Our sun first will 
expand, then contract. Now you see what we are preparing for." 

Bob smiled. "But we'll be gone sir, before this happens." 

Fator's smile was enigmatic. "Perhaps--not. For some of us. I trust you 
are reconciled, Winslow. You cannot go back. Otherwise, you are as free 
as any resident of Taval. You must remain inside the dome, unless it is 
directed otherwise. Our sun is two degrees colder today, and ice covers 
the northern hemisphere outside. You could not escape, but I hardly 
have to warn you. There are plenty of matters to interest you in our 
midst. You are that type. As for your companion--" 

"Kenley's a sensible chap," Bob cut in. "True, he lives for sports. 

But he is an excellent auditor--I mean," he floundered, "good at 
calculation and all that." 

"We have machines for that, in our cities," Fator replied. And the way 
he said it, made Bob feel a tiny cold shudder. 

Fator closed the interview with the word that he--Bob Winslow, would be 
answerable to the Senior of Taval's ruling Three. He further said that 
Vasper would continue as his instructor for the present. Then, with a 
nod, he turned back to his cylinder. It was whirring as Bob and Vasper 
stepped into the screen. 

They emerged within the sports arena again, and Bob noted Jim, watching 
the games. Then he thought of Fator's cylinder. "That?" Vasper replied 
in answer to a question. "He was dictating. We use a system--phonetic. 
The fingers of both hands control Taval rays and thereby, the phonetic 
words. Fator is writing a story of Taval, or rather, bringing the 
history up to date, with a plan for his successor to carry on. That 
is," Vasper added, "if he doesn't carry on himself." 

"What do you mean?" Bob demanded. "You haven't discovered immortality!" 

Vasper shook his head. "Unfortunately, no. But--well, there are 
whispers. It would be death to mention it openly, what I have heard. Do 
not ask me. But in time, listen to the whispers." 

Jim Kenley trotted across the great field, looking more cheerful. "Say, 
I told 'em about baseball and they're willing to take a crack at it. 

And that tennis business the gals have is red hot. Some swell looking 
kids around here. Hey Vasper--they ever marry in Taval?" 

"If The Three decrees, yes. Otherwise, no." 

Jim's face dropped. "Heck, just as I had a redhead squinting at me in 
that way. Oh well, when I wake up she'll be gone, and I'll probably 
find I'm fired for this spree. Where to now, friend Vasper." 


For days they examined Taval, learned that it took in far more 
territory than they had imagined. They visited the vat farms, where 
giant plants grew, blossomed and produced heat in the matter of days, 
fed by chemicals directly to the roots. 

They visited factories, where food was prepared as concentrates, where 
plastics from elements and vegetable tissue were compounded, all by 
other machines, not at all like Bob's conception of robots. Indeed, 
a lot of machines were operated by tiny mechanisms, all lens and 
coils, capable of being carried around by hand. The Taval ray. Bob 
learned, was a development starting with the so-called electric eye 
of the Twentieth Century. And it didn't take him long to recognize 
many fundamentals created by earlier Americans. Then it was he who 
came to recognize others, brought into Taval as he. Vasper showed him 
a stout, slow-moving person called Miller, who had ridden on Fulton's 
Clermont. Miller was a chemist. And there was a slight figure out of 
the Twenty Second Century, Gregg by name. He was worrying about the 
First World Confederacy threatened with breakup when he was removed to 
Taval. Gregg, Vasper explained, had one of the finest of new minds, and 
was engaged in sinking shafts into the earth's core, to obtain heat 
for Taval. As for Jim, he had taken up with a group of young fellows, 
all of athletic build, and all, strangely enough, imported in recent 
months. Jim mentioned a boxer, who fought in England while Jackson 
was President; of a runner who broke the mile record in 1995, and of 
an Olympic star winning his awards at the turn of the Twenty First 
century. It amused Bob that Jim appeared to fit in so quickly. Already, 
by one means or other, Jim actually had organized a baseball team, 
and was considering bowling. "Too bad they ain't got race horses," he 
complained to his friend. "They tell me there's one section, south of 
Taval, that's clean given over to cows and hogs and horses. Funny." 

"Heard anything about your duties?" Bob inquired. 

"Nope. Got hauled up before your friend Fator the other day. He just 
asked me if I enjoyed my meals, and minded taking part in the sports. 
Asked if I'd ever been sick, or had any ailments, and they typed my 
blood, and a lot of other things." 

At Bob's look, Jim laughed, shrugged his shoulders. "Oh, they're doing 
the same thing to the other fellows. And say. Bob. Soon as I get 
acclimated, Vasper says, they want me to live at the stadium, with the 
other beef eaters." 

Bob didn't know why, but he had a premonition then, of some menace 
directed at Jim and his friends. But he was about to be taken to his 
group, and Bob felt a growing excitement at the prospect. He couldn't 
help that, for Taval, scientifically speaking, was a treasure house for 
any man of Bob's type. Vasper told him he should feel proud, in that he 
was the only newcomer, other than an actual native of Taval, to join 
this advanced group. 

The day Bob heard Fator's voice over the headphones, summoning him 
to face the screen, Bob's pulse was racing. Fator did him the honor 
of standing before his desk as he spoke. "I am addressing the other 
members of the advanced group," he said. "Winslow is to join you now. 
Instruct him faithfully, and remember he has so much to study, before 
he can be of value to you, and Taval. Come forward, Winslow, and join 
your group." 


As Fator vanished. Bob turned, gripped Vasper's hand. The latter looked 
sad. "Now I must go back--for another," he whispered. "Good luck--Bob." 

He was due for a surprise, to find the advanced group atop the great 
dome, living in translucent quarters, a mile above Taval. There he 
met Kalen and Forg, the two scientists in charge. He was shown the 
rayscopes, that literally crawled along light waves, to annihilate time 
and bring before the human eye universes a billion light years away. 
There too, he studied the black wastes of Peltior Dark, and saw the 
spectograms that revealed the choking gas areas through which they must 
pass . 


There was so much to learn, so much already learned, that Bob Winslow 
forgot ordinary hours. The phonetic language wasn't difficult. He spent 
his allotted hours in the library, and both Forg and Kalen, men high in 
years, yet with agile minds were patient in revealing discoveries some 
of them already centuries old. They told him that the entire universe 
would suffer, and they were gambling upon a chance to survive such 
intense cold passing through Peltior Dark, that the atmosphere would 
thaw inside five centuries. After that, they had concluded, provided 
there were no changes in the solar system, the sun would resume its 
natural sphere. 

"Is there a way of traveling ahead as I have come," Bob asked. "So that 
we might learn our fate?" 

Forg looked at Bob thoughtfully. "We have been afraid--of utter 
destruction," he said finally. "In that case, we could not return. But 
if someone bold enough to make the venture tried it--" He broke off. 

Bob knew Forg was thinking of him. All right, he concluded. And even 
then, the germ of an idea was born in his mind. 

At the end of the first month, Fator summoned him again. He was pleased 
with Bob's progress. It was even more than they had expected. He asked 
about Bob's health, then smiled. "I believe a rest period would benefit 
you," he said. "You may find your friend Kenley and spend five days--as 
you wish." 

"Could Vasper share the rest period with me?" Bob inquired. 

"Yes. I shall advise him. He has been back to your century. He delayed, 
for your benefit. You shall learn, upon seeing him." 

Vasper had brought back two more young men. Likewise, he had some 
magazines and newspapers. He delivered these in Jim's presence and the 
latter grabbed for the sports pages. Bob picked up his choice paper. 
There was a headline, and pictures. 

THREE DEAD, 47 HURT IN TORNADO 

Bob saw pictures of twisted buildings, wreckage, littering streets. The 
entire downtown section of his home city had suffered. Kerla Research 
structures had been particularly hard hit. And there, at the bottom of 
the page, was his own photograph. 


YOUNG DIRECTOR OF KERLA RESEARCH LOST, read the caption. 


Many bodies were still buried in debris. Bob read, and it was assumed 
Bob had met such a fate. Jim interrupted. "Sa-a-ay. The Cincy Reds 
are coming right back. Can you tie that? And the Cards--sa-a-ay. The 
Nationals will be all tied up again this year. And--" Jim crushed the 
paper, tossed it away. He got up, face pale. 

Bob laid his paper aside, walked over and patted Jim's shoulder. "They 
said it was a tornado, just as we got kidnaped, Jim. I'm supposed to be 
killed. And maybe you. We'll have to forget it, Jim." 

"I wish to hell Vasper hadn't stopped on his way back. Or--that's the 
particular hell of it. Vasper going back. And coming just like coming 
home on the bus. And look at us. Look at us. Now I want to get back. 
Back home. To hell with this--all of it." 

"Hush Jim. Shut up." Vasper looked sorry. He shook his head. "I 
thought I was doing you a favor," he apologized. "To tell the truth, 

I had never seen such a storm, and I wanted to know how--how intense 
it was myself. We--we almost gave up taking you back because of the 
disturbance." 

"I wish it had blown you to the year 50,000," Jim said bitterly. "Now 
I'm thinking of Yanks and Reds and Cubs, and football and racing, 
and--of everything." 

Vasper removed his headgear as Jim sauntered into another room. He 
motioned for Bob to do the same thing. In wonder. Bob obeyed. Watching 
the screen constantly, Vasper drew nearer. "Did you hear--whispers?" he 
asked anxiously. Bob shook his head. 

Vasper hesitated. Then, "I like your friend Jim. Many young men do. But 
he is doomed." 

"What!" 

"Not so loud," Vasper said in lower tones. "Jim Kenley is doomed, 
unless some way is found. The young men are afraid, as more like 
Jim--with strong bodies and no great brains, are being brought here." 

"Go on," Bob answered. "I betray no secrets. What do you mean?" 

"Bodies are plentiful, but brains are not. Bodies can die, but brains 
must survive. The Three have decided that." 

Ice raked across Bob's heart. "So what?" 

"At last they know--how to transfer the mind from body to body. Now, do 
you understand?" Quickly Vasper slipped on his headgear. Bob imitated 
his action mechanically. They were not a moment too soon, for a figure 
passed across the screen, bearing an apparatus resembling a miniature 
camera. It vanished. Vasper nodded. "Room inspector. He records 
everything as he goes across the screen." And now Jim returned. Vasper 
suggested going outside. Bob remained in the room. He wanted to think. 


Vasper had taken a real chance to get this information to him. Now he 
understood why Jim was removed to the stadium barracks. Taval's rulers 
had stumbled upon something, more important probably than all other 


findings. Brain transference! Old men gaining immortality! Young men 
doomed, to premature senility, then death! And Jim among them. Bob felt 
sick now. 

There must be a way out. Bob felt his debt to Vasper, for undoubtedly 
the latter knew more than he had revealed. Now a chance remark of 
Forg's made recently bobbed up in Bob Winslow's mind. "We won't have 
to worry about leaving our work undone." That was what Forg had said. 

It tied in with another comment by one of the advance group, who 
vouchsafed the information to Bob that there would be few additions to 
their division. 

Jim returned at that moment. He started talking about organizing two 
baseball nines. "Calling 'em the Yanks and Cubs," he laughed. "Say 
Vasper—where you going?" 

Vasper had been listening intently, obviously to a message over his 
headphone. He whirled, raced toward the screen and vanished. "Can you 
tie that," Jim exclaimed. "He's a funny duck. But a good scout. Bob. I 
mean, like us. He--" 

Two men materialized on the screen. They stepped into the room. 
Addressing Jim, one, a swarthy, wide-shouldered man spoke. "You are to 
come with us." 

"Me? I'm suppose to be on leave." 

"I had permission for him to join me," Bob put in. 

The swarthy one looked at Bob. "I have orders," he said slowly. 

Jim swore, looked thoughtful, then shrugged his shoulders. "In this 
place, they don't fool with you," he mused. "Okay. See you later. Bob." 

Panic gripped Bob. Vasper hadn't skipped out because of his own orders. 
Somebody had tipped him off. "Wait a minute," he addressed the men. 
"Maybe I can straighten this out. Fator--" 

"We are under Fator's orders." 

Jim looked pale. "Keep a stiff upper lip. Bob. I know more than you 
thought. See you later--if you won't recognize me--" 

For quite a while Bob Winslow paced the room like a caged animal. Jim 
did know something. Maybe Vasper had told him, too. Maybe a lot of 
young men in Taval were whispering the dread news around, helpless yet, 
hoping for some sort of break to check this menace. It was some time 
later when Vasper entered the room, caught Bob's eyes with a motion 
for silence, beckoning him at the same time. Curious, Bob came to him. 
Vasper held out his hand, pointing to the screen. 

They entered a small room, not well lighted. It had no occupants. That 
is, not till Vasper removed his headgear, as did Bob. The room had a 
false front, painted to resemble walls and furnishings. Two young men 
were in the semi darkness behind the false wall. 

"Godi and Lelan," Vasper whispered. "They have arranged this room, once 
a guard room and forgotten. They have knowledge." 


"About what? Why they came for Jim?" 

"Yes," said the one known as Godi. "Lelan and I are sons of men near 
The Three. We know Fator has learned brain transference and plans to 
experiment, first with Forg, of your own group." 

"When?" 

"Within the hour. That is why he sent for Jim Kenley." 

Bob looked at the three, all sober faced, rebellious. "You like Jim," 
he suggested. 

"He is--swell," Godi put in. "That is his word for things he likes. 
Fator has no right to take any of our bodies, for housing brains of old 
men. " 

"But we are helpless," Lelan sighed. "Godi and I, like others born of 
Taval families, are safe. But the Jim Kenleys brought out of time--they 
must suffer. It is not right. When I am old I am ready to die." 

Vasper nodded. "I do not want to go back, and take men of my age, for 
such purposes. It's murder, no less. We do not believe in murder, here 
in Taval." 

Fator! He had appeared so benevolent. He was a brilliant man. Bob could 
understand in a way. Fator was ambitious for his period of stewardship, 
to reach all the goals he had set. And he could live himself, through 
his brain, till he had gained those objectives. And Forg! Jim's body 
and Forg's brain, toiling at his own side in the years to come. Bob 
shuddered. But what to do? If the experiment was so nearly at hand-- 


Yes, there was a chance. It came to Bob in a wave of inspiration. It 
was a chance that had about as long odds as his own at returning to 
1940. The single, time-space transfer machine! If it could be called 
a machine. Vasper should know of it. He had made so many trips. Now he 
met his Taval friend's troubled eyes. "The machine," he whispered. 

Vasper looked scared. "No. One dies attempting to even touch it, except 
at Fator's orders. It is a sacred trust of a hundred men. To try and 
reach it means you would be exploded, into sheer gas." 

"But if Fator gave an order," Bob went on, "what then?" 

Vasper shrugged his shoulders. "Obedience, of course. But Fator will 
not give such an order." 

Godi plucked Bob's arm. "I think I understand," he spoke quietly. "If 
such an order was given. In Fator's place, I mean. Then one would die, 
but perhaps you could gain the machine." 

"True, Godi. But the only little item lacking, is how to give that 
order, and then keep Fator from canceling it." 

"I think I could attend to that," Lelan put in. "My duties are in the 
rooms of The Three. I know that the other two are sick old men, and 
Fator alone directs us. I know his directing room, from where all 


his orders originate. In fact, I go in and out at will, because I am 
responsible for all equipment." 

Bob looked at Vasper. "Where would this experiment be held--Forg's, and 

Jim--" 

"I do not know, unless it be in Fator's rooms. Again, it might be 
somewhere else. Fator has a secret workroom." 

Bob sank to a stool, mind going over the picture. Presently he looked 
up at Lelan. "If we left here at precisely the same moment, you to the 
directing room, Vasper and I to where I could be near the time-space 
transfer machine, I'm willing to, well, make a try and get in the 
machine. But Vasper, or someone must tell me what to do." 

"That is impossible," Vasper told him. "However I can operate 
everything. Winslow, I wish to go with you and Jim. Back to your 1940." 

"But they'd come and get us--I mean you in particular." 

Vasper smiled. "There is one way, my friend, they cannot reach us. We 
keep the machine. But before that, we take Fator along, to drop into 
another time. Then there will be no brains transferred, and there will 
be no new machine, for many, many years. I know. This one took fifty 
years of construction." 

"We might fail," Bob muttered. He looked at Godi and Lelan. Godi spoke 
up. "I have heard whispers of Fator's secret workroom. Maybe I can find 
it, if you fail otherwise. I leave now." He turned, pressed Lelan's 
hand. "We do this for Jim Kenley, one—one swell sportsman," he said, 
then hurried around the false wall. 


They stood there for minutes, the remaining three, whispering final 
details. Bob felt alternate hot and cold chills now, as he realized 
his own end, should they fail. Or Lelan fail. Lelan assured them he 
would not fail. "You shall have the orders before the count of ten," he 
swore. "The guard will fall back and admit you." 

They walked around the false wall, toward the screen. Then the trio 
stiffened. A room inspector, his tiny apparatus turned their way, was 
visible. Now he entered boldly. "What's this," he demanded. "This 
place--you three--unauthorized here!" He pressed the side of his 
apparatus and a pale light flickered. Vasper and Lelan leaped together, 
struck the room inspector, all three crashing to the floor. Vasper got 
up first. He snatched a plastic chair, brought it down on the man's 
head. Lelan was jumping up and down. "The alarm's given. We've got 
seconds, at the most. Now--now—we've got a chance--" 

Lelan went through the screen first. Then Vasper grasped Bob's hand. 
"Just go with me," he cried. "Don't think where you're headed." They 
came into a large, domed structure, and Bob saw it--the golden hued, 
snubnosed machine, looking more like a submarine than anything else. 
Guards were tumbling out of screens. They bore slender, black wands. 

But already Bob knew those wands could blast any known substance, at 
almost any distance. The men formed a circle about the machine, and 
wands were leveled at the pair. "If Lelan fails--we're gone," Vasper 
cried. "They have orders to kill--anyone. Unless the word comes." 


They were a hundred feet from the machine, before the largest screen. 

It was hopeless to rush the men. For even if Vasper could get inside 
the machine, they would be gas instead of humans before sprinting 
twenty feet. It was tempting to wheel and dash back through the screen. 
And yet the alarm surely was out now, and it wouldn't take long to 
identify the guilty. Then it was that Vasper cried out. "Look. They've 
made no move. They have the order from Lelan." 

Not a guard moved, true, but the wands were still leveled. And now 
Vasper strode forward. Bob's knees felt weak, but he followed. Panic 
was upon him, so much that he felt an almost overwhelming urge to dash 
for the machine. As for Vasper, he spoke no word. It was evident the 
guards were dumbfounded, still suspicious, but powerless for the moment 
to halt them. And Vasper reached up, moved a hand and a door slid open. 
The pair entered. 

Already the men outside were in motion. As one a half hundred rushed 
toward the door. But Vasper had it closed. "Lelan's in trouble," he 
called, running forward to a turret. "Hang on. We're going to Fator's 
quarters--to his entrance hall." 


The domed ceiling melted. In one continuous motion they seemed to blend 
into another building, beneath another dome, more brightly lighted. 
There were men, guards, but Vasper groaned. "Fator is not here," he 
shouted. 

Bob was conscious of a voice sounding in his earphone. It 
was high pitched, insistent. "Tell Vasper--my legs are gone. 
Fator--Stadium--underneath--" Lelan's voice died in a great sigh. Bob 
pictured the onrush of guards, blasting their friend's body bit by bit 
into gas. Bob shouted the words to Vasper, who nodded. They made the 
arena field first, and there was Godi, racing toward them and pointing 
toward the tower overlooking the stadium entrance. Then Godi reached 
the tower, pointed downward. 

Even as Godi pointed vigorously into the earth, he seemed to swell, to 
grow abruptly, into a white cloud that became mist. Guards were coming 
across the field. Vasper circled the machine above the dissolving mist. 
Then, with an air of decision, he pointed the machine earthward. 

This was no sudden transition by means of fourth-dimensional powers. 

The machine struck, and they became the center of an exploding mass of 
soil and masonry. And as quickly, they dived into a great, underground 
chamber. 

There, visible to the invaders, was Fator. There were two beds, side by 
side. One held Jim Kenley, bared to the waist. Forg was stretched upon 
the other. Fator had his hands upraised, and Vasper got down, ran to 
the exit and waved his hand. "You take Fator. I'll take care of Jim," 
he called. Bob was outside as quickly. He realized the chance they must 
take now. Let the screens pour in a horde of guards and the machine's 
security for them would vanish. Fator was fumbling for a wand. It had 
fallen to the floor. Now Fator was bent over, hand outstretched. Bob 
made a dive. He struck the director of Taval, sent him beyond reach. 


Vasper was racing toward the machine with Jim's body. Forg made feeble 


efforts to raise as Bob, the death wand in his possession, grabbed 
Fator's arm. "Get up," he snarled. "You kill no buddy of mine, for his 
body. Get up, or I'll blow you out of Taval." 

Fator wasn't calm now. He looked wolfish, screaming curses, clawing for 
the wand. He resisted, and Bob started dragging him. And now men did 
pour forth from screens, wands before them. "Blast him," Fator shouted. 
"Quick--" 


Bob yanked Fator around, holding him as a screen. He held the wand 
before him. "Okay," he said. "Let's start." 

It was a bluff. Vasper shouted encouragement. But Fator fought, and 
almost pulled away, while guards circled at a safe distance, hesitating 
to attack. They followed, till Bob was below the machine entrance. It 
was a three-foot climb, and Fator himself laughed. "When he turns to 
push me in, use the ray," he ordered. 

Bob stood there. He was stymied. He heard Vasper talking. He must be 
talking to Jim. Then Bob felt a hand. "Jim's coming around," he said. 
"Hold tight when we pull." Hands slid under both shoulders. Fator let 
out a scream of sheer terror now, and both Jim and Vasper tugged. 

Guards ran toward them. Vasper calmly snatched Bob's wand. He made a 
quick flip and the room became a cloud of white mist. Then, as he and 
Jim pulled Bob and Fator inside, Vasper closed the door and jumped 
for the control turret. Fator was still struggling, but Bob and Jim 
held to him, as Vasper directed. Up through the earth they roared and 
the stadium field was in bold relief, for one brief moment. It was 
Bob's last glimpse of Taval. For the roaring increased, and the ports 
admitted a nightmare of flashing, ever-changing lights, coupled with 
deepest darkness. Then the roaring stopped. The lights slowed. Motion 
ceased; Vasper climbed down, stared at Fator thoughtfully. "Your brain 
can hunt a body--in the Sixth Century," he said. 


Bob saw green fields, the ocean in the distance, blue and dotted with 
sails. They were atop a hill, and vineyards stretched downward, to 
a city at the water's edge. Fator stared, then nodded. "I was too 
ambitious," he sighed. "Too ambitious." He stepped down, without 
a backward look. Vasper closed the door, and when he reached the 
controls, the roaring, and the succession of shifting colored lights, 
like tinted lightning, recommenced. Bob had no idea how long it took 
them. Jim, looking pale, suddenly woke up fully. "Gosh," he shouted. "I 
wish we could go back, for a while," he called. 

"Why?" Bob wanted to know. 

"Why--right away my Yanks and Cubs were to tangle for a five-game 
series, and Lelan's to pitch for the Cubs." 

Bob looked at Vasper, who smiled sadly, shook his head. Bob didn't 
explain what had happened to Lelan, who had given his life for this 
friend from the Twentieth Century. Then the machine jolted to earth. 

It was night outside. Vasper opened the door, extended his hand. "That 
glow is your home city," he said. "You have been away exactly sixty-one 
days, my friends. Perhaps you can explain that both were taken to 
hospitals out of the city during the excitement, after the great storm, 
and your identities were lost, due to great stress." 


Bob nodded. "Yes, that can be explained. We'll arrange that, Vasper. 

But now, the problem is--well, you. Come and live with us. We'll make 
it up, for all this." 

But Vasper shook his head. "No. I would be difficult to explain, 
perhaps. Or at least, my conveyance, eh?" He smiled. 

"But you can't go back to Taval," Jim protested. "You've broken a half 
dozen laws, and swiped their precious machine." 

"True. I doubt I could ever return," Vasper affirmed. He sighed. "I've 
been something I regret now. Very much. But life has its compensations. 
Bob and Jim. Perhaps I would have kept right on, kidnaping, as you 
say, to bolster up our civilization. But Fator's discovery--that made 
the difference. It is possible there might be a revolt in Taval. I can 
discover that, by visiting a later time than the year 3300. Meanwhile," 
he added, "there are some many periods of our history I want to 
investigate. From the beginning. Think of that. The stone age. The ice 
ages. When the world was young. I can go when and where I please, right 
on down the ages. What a story I could dictate, when I grow old." 

"You make me want to join you," Bob muttered. But he already felt a 
curiosity about Kerla Research, and the rebuilding. He could think of 
a particular restaurant, and of shows, and people he wanted to talk 
with again. Jim put it into words. "Boy-oh-boy. Shows. Who won the 
Belmont. And they're thinking of the Series--and football. And all the 
gang--they'11 want to know where I recovered, huh. And my folks--" 

Jim's voice broke. As for Vasper, he put an arm about Jim's shoulder. 
Then he came over, pressed Bob's hand. "Maybe," he smiled, "I might 
visit you, some time, and take you for--well a sort of leave. If you 
care. " 

"Care! I'll make it my vacation this same time next year. For a month. 
We'll go back--and forward too. And Jim--" 

"You're wrong there," Jim said flatly. "I'll entertain Vasper here, 
in good old 1940, or 45. But I'm not leaving this place, unless," he 
added, "I can run up ahead six months some time, and get the series and 
Bowl game results. You know, just for luck." 

And that was that. Vasper reentered the golden tinted machine. They 
could see him, silver headgear gleaming, through the turret plastic 
hood. He waved a hand. Then a roar, and the machine was gone. 

Below, lights of a row of cars marked a highway. Bob and Jim, both 
silent, trudged down the hill, toward the highway. Once more they must 
live where time and space counted very much indeed. 
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ASTEROID H277--PLUS 



By HARRY WALTON 


It was a pretty web that Akars spun aboard 
the Sun-freighter Cinnabar .... Mass 
murder and piracy! But he wasn't clever 
enough to allow for the innocent-sounding 
asteroid charted as "H277--Plus." 
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Jon Akars, petty officer of the Sun Line freighter Cinnabar , backed 
away from the jimmied manifold of the air circulators and hastily 
felt for the emergency mask at his belt. Any moment now the Venusian 
kui-knor he had filched from the ship's medicine cabinet and dropped 
into the circulators would take effect. Without warning men would drop 
at their posts, apparently insensible, rigid of muscle, eyes staring 
fixedly. Actually, they would be keenly aware of everything about them, 
their senses sharpened rather than dulled by the drug. But it was no 
part of Akars' plans to be one of them. He strapped on the mask, and, 
at the sound of approaching footsteps, shrank back into the shadows of 
the machines. 

An officer peered into the circulator chamber for an instant, then 
marched on down the corridor. Akars chuckled. Box Jordan was_ part 
of his plan; in a way, he had a star role. But not an enviable one. 

Nor, to be sure, were the remainder of the ^Cinnabar's crew going 
to be particularly lucky. The luck of the scheme was reserved for 
Akars himself, and it involved four kilos of precious Urulium which 
Box Jordan had unearthed during an emergency landing on an unexplored 
planetoid. Jordan had been fool enough to turn the stuff over as a 
ship's prize, to be equally divided. But with the metal on board, it 
was inevitable that a smarter man would see and grasp the chance that 
was offered. Akars was that man. 

He waited until the circulation meters told him that the kui-knor 
had been diffused through every cubic foot of air in the ship, then 
softly trod the steelene-walled corridor back to the navigating 
compartment. The sight there was a gruesome one. Captain Cardigan was 
slumped over the chart table, glassy-eyed, to all appearance dead. But 
he wasn't dead, Akars knew. The captain and the chief petty officer 
and the second navigator and the supercargo--all sprawled in grotesque 
attitudes about the compartment, all staring vacantly into space, were 
in the grip of an artificially induced coma. 

Deliberately Akars walked over and kicked Captain Cardigan in the 
chest. Cardigan's face remained impassive, the eyes expressionless, 
yet there was a barely perceptible quiver that told the blow had hurt. 
Akars grinned and landed another, then scowled and rubbed his ear with 
the back of a hairy hand. It was the first navigator. Box Jordan, whom 
he owed a special grudge. He'd nursed special ideas for Jordan, the 
agony of broken bones, of a merciless beating, before death should wipe 
him out. But Jordan wasn't here. 

Built into the chart table was the fireproof compartment that held the 
ship's log. Akars removed the bulky volume, opened it upon the table. 


and ripped out the last four page entries, crumpling the thin metallic 
foil before throwing it to the floor. With the log would perish all 
records of the Urulium find; if any spaceman's notes or diary held 
mention of it the Cinnabar's fate would destroy that also. 

Akars moved toward the control board, grasped the refrigeration 
controls, swung them to "off." Immediately alarm bells clanged 
warning. He could feel the horror which his act engendered in the 
men who helplessly watched it--something of that horror chilled even 
him. For without refrigeration the fuel tanks would quickly warm up. 

The compressed gaseous fuel, held inert only by refrigeration, would 
spontaneously explode. The Cinnabar , by that simple movement of two 
levers, was doomed. 

***** 

The alarm bells echoed madly about him as he left the navigation 
compartment and walked further aft, to the stern deck where the 
ship's tender nestled against her hull. An airtight telescoping tube 
connected parent ship and life ship, and Akars saw that the manhole 
cover was slid aside. Someone was either in the tender or had just left 
it--perhaps one of the spacemen now lying beside the manhole—on a 
routine maintenance job. 

Akars climbed the short ladder into the life ship's tiny control 
compartment. Lamps were burning, but there was nobody in the 
compartment, nor in the little vessel's supply compartment, engine 
room, or living quarters. Satisfied, Akars checked food stores, fuel 
and air gauges with keen satisfaction. Everything was in perfect order. 
His scheme couldn't fail. Only a fool would have let a chance like this 
slip by. 

Then, thinking of Jordan again, Akars cursed. The lean, red-headed 
first navigator had been poison to him ever since joining the ship. 
Jordan hadn't been afraid of him. Other officers had excused or 
overlooked badly done or neglected work—Box Jordan never. The red-head 
had tongue-lashed Akars too often, and Akars had promised himself a 
meeting with Jordan--Jordan helpless, paralyzed, but fully conscious 
and able to feel every blow that fury could inflict. Now it seemed he 
was to be cheated of that. 

The clanging alarm reminded him that time was dangerously short. Soon 
the tanks would let go; he couldn't afford to be near the doomed 
freighter when the exploding fuel did its work. Without glancing back, 
he shut the entrance port, pressed the button that collapsed the escape 
tube, and took his place at the glowing controls of the little vessel. 

The Cinnabar's death knell was muffled now. Like a tocsin of the 
dead, it rang dully in his ears as he reached for the levers. But 
confidence returned as he felt the familiar handles beneath him. The 
life ship was complete, self-sufficient. Charts were reduced to a 
simple form, instruments were direct-reading, course plotting almost 
automatic, so that the commonest spaceman could navigate the tender 
at need. He had himself operated it during the Cinnabar's emergency 
landing a month ago. 

He punched the internal-combustion engines into life, watched the 
generator output mount, then cut in a weak repulsion field. With a 
lurch the little ship tore free from its parent vessel and retreated 


from the long, gleaming shape of the freighter. He switched over to 
the space-induction field coils. Power thrummed in the depths of the 
tiny craft; it swerved about and obediently plunged ahead, fleeing the 
coming tragedy. After ten minutes at full field he turned it around and 
held it motionless in space with respect to the now distant Cinnabar . 

The slim freighter, gleaming gold in the light of the distant sun, 
seemed to float upon a soft, star-sprinkled darkness. There was no 
trace of movement, although she was still flying, with untended 
engines, at three-quarters field. He bit his lips, waiting. Then, 
soundlessly, catastrophe struck! 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

From amidships flowered a terrible, consuming blossom of blue-white 
flame, a petalled fire that engulfed the Cinnabar from bow to stem 
and limned itself fantastically against the velvet heavens behind. 
Streamers of white-hot gas, sunlike in intensity, burst and flared 
in the brief glory of destruction, then as swiftly collapsed upon 
themselves, dimmed to the lesser glow of molten metal. The Cinnabar , 
a slender, white-hot needle, broke into a thousand dripping fragments, 
droplets of fire spattering the sky. 

Akars chuckled uneasily, swore, rubbed his ear with the back of a hand. 
That was that. Somewhere in the swirling, far-flung wreckage he must 
find the tiny block of unbelievably heavy, practically indestructible 
Urulium, flung out of the shattered strong room which he could have 
penetrated in no other way. The explosion should have released the 
treasure and wiped out all evidence against him at the same time. Like 
the rest of his plan it was simple, direct, foolproof. 

He flung the little tender back through space toward the glowing debris 
which now milled about itself, spinning about a common center. A few 
fragments had ripped free from the gravitational whirlpool of the rest. 
He dodged a piece half as large as the life ship itself. Red hot still, 
it swept past the port, more like a blazing meteor than anything, made 
by man. Past other wreckage he swept, evidence of the terrific energy 
of spontaneously exploded fuel--gruesome human debris as well as that 
of the ^Cinnabar itself. The temperature within the tender climbed 
slowly as it absorbed heat from glowing fragments outside. Uneasily 
he checked his own fuel refrigerator, turned thermostatic controls to 
maintain a lower temperature. 

Something swept into his field of vision with startling speed. He 
ripped the helm over, swearing in sudden panic. The tender swerved, 
but not sharply enough. A grating shock, a metallic crash, told that 
the vessel had been hit. The jar of the concussion almost threw him 
from the control seat. 

His temples throbbing madly, Akars waited for the dread hiss of 
escaping air, the drop in pressure which his ear drums would quickly 
detect. The tender was small; a gash in the hull plates would empty it 
of air rapidly. 

But the pressure remained normal, and he relaxed at last, certain that 
the collision had done no more than dent the hull plates. He forgot the 
incident upon spying what had been the strong room door. Cautiously he 
worked the tender alongside it, scanning nearby debris closely. 


It took him fifteen minutes to find the thick-walled copper casket 
containing the treasure, scarred by impact, half fused by the terrific 
heat even though it had been protected by the walls of the strong 
room from the brunt of it. He knew that its precious contents could 
have suffered no harm, and carefully manipulated the ship's grappling 
mechanism until the casket was safely inside the tender's loading port. 
He swung the life ship about and drove for clear space. 

So easy it had been! A few minutes of effort had won him ten times as 
much as other men earned during a lifetime of hard, dangerous work in 
the space-lanes. Lucky he wasn't squeamish by nature. This way he was 
safe. Every witness against him was dead. His own word would be taken 
as gospel truth. Already he had planned every detail of the story--how 
he had been on routine inspection of the tender when the explosion 
started forward, in the fuel tanks. How the life ship, with him aboard, 
had been blown free by the blast--how he had barely managed to close 
the port in time to escape suffocation--how from the tender he had 
witnessed the destruction of the Cinnabar , and how—a touching detail 
this--he had cruised back into the wreckage in search of survivors, but 
found none. He would not try to explain the explosion. The lethally 
dangerous nature of the fuel would answer all doubts. Nobody could 
suspect him. 

Just before landing he would transfer the Urulium to his own duffle 
bag--a new one, of course, stocked with clothing taken from the 
tender's supplies. A welding torch would reduce the copper casket to a 
lump of reddish metal. He would dispose of a little Urulium illegally, 
outfit a one-man ship with the proceeds, and go on a prospecting cruise 
from which he could return with a legitimate store of the precious 
stuff. Disposed of to the Martians, who valued it as a healing agent, 
the four kilograms would bring a fortune. 

k k k k k 


He pushed the little ship to top speed, which was slow at best. Hour 
after hour he hurled its silvery nose toward the distant stars, on 
a course which his charts told him led to earth. Mars, smaller than 
his own world, was on the other side of the sun. It was on earth that 
automatic cameras would have snapped the explosion of the Cinnabar . 
Perhaps salvage ships were already on their way; in a few hours he 
might meet them. 

Glancing at the chronometer, he saw that it was safe to remove his 
mask. The last vestige of kui-knor which might have entered the 
tender from the Cinnabar would have decomposed by now. By this time 
it would also have decomposed in the blood of the drugged men had any 
remained alive to experience it. 

"Akars! Blast my orbit, what happened?" 

He whirled at the voice, all his fear surging up within him, choking 
him. In the doorway stood Box Jordan, his tall, lean figure swaying a 
little, keen eyes questioning. 

"Jordan! I--where d'you come from?" 

"Routine inspection forward. I was checking the fuel tanks, started to 
back out of the tank compartment when I froze up. Couldn't move a toe." 
The navigator's sharp eyes narrowed. "What happened?" 


"Happened?" Akars fought the panic in his voice, the fear of this man 
who was not afraid of him. "Nothing much--just that the Cinnabar blew 

up. " 

"Blew up! You mean we're the only survivors?" 

Akars shrugged. "I thought I was, until you popped up. Of course I 
looked around. There wasn't anybody else--" He stood up, stretching. 

"If you'll take over a while. I'll get the kinks out of me." 

For an instant Jordan hesitated. Akars watched him closely. He 
suspected, of course--knew that he had been drugged. Even when 
under the kui-knor , he must have felt the tender pull away from 
the Cinnabar , and that without any evidence of an explosion. In a 
moment he would add things up, reaching the only possible conclusion. 
Desperately Akars glanced about for a weapon. 

And Jordan, with a queer twisted smile, walked forward--not toward 
the pilot's seat, but toward Akars. Those big bony hands of his were 
working. His very silence was terrible. 

Akars flattened himself against a wall. Big as he was, he knew himself 
to be no match for the hard-muscled first navigator. Aroused as the 
latter now was, he would be doubly dangerous. Akars clawed the bare 
wall, breathing hard. 

"You drugged the air-cycle," said Jordan. "You shut off the 
refrigerators and took off in the tender. You stood by while the 
Cinnabar went to hell, with every man aboard her. Then you went back 
and picked up the Urulium--" 

"No!" screamed Akars. "No! I swear I didn't--" 

Jordan's hard fingers closed over his windpipe, crushed in his throat 
like a steel clamp tightened about it. He could feel his eyes bulging 
from their sockets, his body turning cold and dwindling away from him. 

He slumped suddenly, as though unconscious. A moment longer Jordan 
held him in that terrible grip, then flung him away. Akars hit the 
wall, collapsed into a huddled heap, gasping and retching as breath 
passed his bruised throat. He took his time, gathering strength, sure 
that Jordan would not attack him while he was down. Desperation lent 
him courage. Concerned, there was nothing to do but fight it out. He 
wouldn't let the navigator get another throat hold. 

Pretending to be weaker than he was, Akars lurched to his feet. He 
had a plan now, and warily circled Jordan before closing in. Then he 
plunged forward, ducked a swift uppercut, took a solid body blow that 
left him gasping--but reached the wall behind Jordan which was his 
objective. A rack of oxygen tanks for use with space suits was fastened 
there. Akar's hands tore one free--a slender, blunt-ended cylinder, 
massive enough to be a dangerous club. As Jordan closed in Akars 
brought it down on the navigator's left arm, which fell limp. With a 
bellow of triumph Akars struck for the head. 

Jordan, still drug-hazy and crippled in one arm, took the blow on a 
temple. It stopped him like a shot; he crumpled to one knee and fell. 
Breath rattling in his swollen throat, Akars stared into the hated face 


and wondered whether he should finish the job with a few more blows. 
Caution whispered consent, but still he hesitated. This was Box Jordan. 

Box Jordan! Why kill him like this? He wanted Jordan to know what was 
coming--to know it as long as possible. 

It struck him then that killing Jordan wasn't as simple as it seemed. 
Found aboard the tender, Jordan's body would convict him. Flung into 
space, this far from the ^Cinnabar disaster, it would provoke awkward 
questions—unanswerable questions--when discovered. Here was an 
unexpected flaw in a scheme that had looked foolproof! Cursing, Akars 
pulled the chart book toward him. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

He had tied Jordan's feet and fastened his hands behind him, lashed to 
a wall railing. In a supply closet he had found a paralysis gun, which 
he now wore in a side holster. For these and other reasons he was as 
confident, when Jordan showed signs of returning life, as he had been 
at first. Grinning, he watched the navigator stir and weakly sit up. 

"Coming out of it, are you? Listen to me, Jordan. I've got the Urulium 
aboard. Want to come in on this with me?" 

Jordan rubbed his temple tenderly. "I suppose there isn't much choice-- 

Akars chuckled. "You'll come in, huh? And spill the first chance you 
get. I'd be asking for the mercury mines if I took you back. Skip it, 
Jordan. I was kidding." 

"So was I." The navigator smiled crookedly. "But when it comes to 
teaming up with a rat, I'm ashamed of myself for even kidding about it. 

Akars struck out--a hard flat hand blow that rocked Jordan's head and 
left red welts on his cheek. "You know what? I've got your spot picked 
out. Nice and cool. No air, except what'll be in your suit tank. And 
about as much chance of rescue as an ice cube in hell--" 

He picked up the chart book and with ruffled brow turned its 
alumin-foil pages, his tongue between his lips. The page found, he held 
it before Jordan. 

"See that? A dinky space-apple that's been passed up by every claiming 
bureau in the system. Ten miles through. Just big enough to keep you 
from drifting free where a nosy patrolship might find you. It's the 
nearest asteroid--I'd dump you on Pluto if it weren't out of my way." 

"Asteroid H277 plus," read Jordan calmly. "Not exactly exciting. Why 
not ray me here and chuck out the remains?" 

Akars swore. "Because you're supposed to be with what's left of the 
Cinnabar --damn you. I can't take you back there--salvage ships may be 
out by now. And I can't throw you out where you may be picked up by a 
patrol. I've got to ditch you where you'll stay put--" 

"So it's H277 plus for me?" murmured Jordan. "The plus part of it 
sounds interesting. What does it mean, Akars?" 

"How the hell would I know? And what do you care? You won't live long 
enough to worry about it." 


But Akars himself was worrying as the asteroid floated into sight. He'd 
had to go off-course to reach it, when he should be making a bee-line 
for earth. There was a slight chance that the tender might be observed 
stopping here—a risk he had to take, but which could be minimized 
by haste. To cut the time shorter he'd let Jordan wear a space suit 
and walk out of the airlock. That would save time. Otherwise, if he 
killed Jordan on board, there would be some delay while he disposed of 
the body. Besides, there was a savage satisfaction in marooning the 
navigator alive, in letting him live out those last hopeless hours in 
slow torture of body and mind. Akars himself shuddered as he thought of 
it--the fate reserved for murderers taken aboard ship. A ten hour tank 
of oxygen--and a barren island of the sky such as this. 

***** 

Asteroid H277 plus was a bleak lump of pitted rock, roughly oval in 
shape, gleaming where the sunlight fell, pitch-black in the shadows. 

No ship would ever come close enough to it to make out a man's body, 
even if it lay in the light. In fact, space-ships avoided such masses 
as this just as the ancient steamers avoided icebergs. The chance of 
rescue was practically non-existent. 

"Almost there, aren't we?" asked Jordan from the floor. "What do I 
do--a swan dive from the emergency lock?" 

Akars shut off power, held the tender immovable by a weak repulsion 
field, and freed the navigator's feet. 

"You get in a suit--and don't try any tricks or I'll beam you." He 
watched sharply as Jordan meekly obeyed and climbed into the stiff 
canvas garment. Akars set the helmet over his head and fastened the rim 
studs, tearing off the collar bridge bearing the legend " SS Cinnabar ." 

"If you ever are found, you won't be recognized. They say a body loses 
heat slowly enough for decomposition to make a good start, in one of 
these suits. When we land, you close your face plate and go out through 
the lock." 

He watched Jordan narrowly as he jockeyed the ship closer to the tiny 
asteroid. Without knowing why, he was uneasy. Jordan was a fighter. 

Funny he'd go out like this, the hard way, without a scrap. But what 
could he do? If he didn't march out of the lock under his own power, 
Akars could beam him and throw him out through the loading port. 

Asteroid H277 plus swam up to meet the ship. Akars picked his landing 
spot and reduced his repulsion field carefully. The ship settled. 

Jordan seemed to stiffen expectantly. Akars lifted the paralysis gun 
from its holster. 

Directly beneath the basalt blackness of the asteroid shimmered oddly 
with a strange translucent light. Akars swore softly. There couldn't be 
anything down there. A trick of the sunlight--perhaps the shadow of the 
ship? But it was queer. Maybe he shouldn't land--just make Jordan jump 
from the ship. That was it. 

His eyes flickered to the navigator, stiff as a ramrod now, with that 
tense air of waiting for something to happen. Akars tightened his grip 
on the gun, jerked his eyes back to the asteroid--and froze with fear. 


From the basalt surface leaped a fountain of fire--cold leaping fire 
licking upward at the ship. He jerked the controls over to full 
repulsion, screamed in terror as the ship dipped further instead of 
rising. An electrical flame sprang to meet it--a snapping, snarling 
fury of saw-edged lightning. Incredulously he saw it leave the prow of 
the vessel, flicker back to strike white flame from the hull plates 
just over the fuel tanks forward. 

A muffled roar beat upon his ears. Flame billowed forth before the 
pilot glass. The ship trembled and shuddered to the force of unleashed 
gases; acrid fumes swirled over the control board and seeped from the 
very floor plates beneath his feet. Through drifting smoke he saw 
the deck curl back, white hot, and drift lazily out of sight like a 
burnt leaf. His ear drums snapped as air fled into space. Vaguely he 
saw the black surface of the asteroid fly upward, felt a crunch and 
crash of metal as it exploded in his face, and fell through senseless 
darkness .... 

***** 

"So you're alive?" 

It was Box Jordan's voice, Akars realized as he awoke to painful 
consciousness. Parts of him seemed to be on fire. He was wearing a 
space suit, as Jordan was, and they were no longer in the ship, but on 
the asteroid. 

"Hard time getting you into a suit when the ship's air went," remarked 
the navigator, his voice loud in Akars' earphones. "Of course I knew 
what was coming and had only to close my face plate, just as you told 
me. But I wanted to save you particularly. They need good, tough 
murderers like you at the mines. Some last as long as five years, I 
hear." 

Akars tried to sit up, discovered that he was bound--and that Jordan 
had the paralysis gun now. 

"I found the Urulium," continued the navigator. "The ^Cinnabar's 
widows and orphans will get their share, after all." 

"What happened?" asked Akars thickly. "That explosion--" 

"Only a feeble imitation of the Cinnabar's . Don't forget that her 
fuel exploded spontaneously--with a thousand times the force. In our 
case the fuel was inert, because our refrigeration didn't fail. It 
burnt_, once ignited, but without an explosion--just as I expected. 
What I didn't tell you, Akars, was that the collision you had near the 
wrecked ^Cinnabar knocked a hole in one fuel tank. I was lying almost 
against it--almost froze, too--and for hours I could hear fuel leaking 
out through the rip. Not much--just enough to catch fire when that 
spark hit us, and to carry back and ignite the whole tank." 

Akars groaned. "That spark--that damn spark!" 

Jordan was staring into space. He rose and looked long, then sat down 
again. 


We're rescued, Akars. Naturally the salvage ships kept a lookout for 


the missing life ship and saw the flare-up here. They'll arrive soon." 

"That spark!" groaned Akars. "What the devil was it?" 

"That was what you weren't interested in, Akars. The 'plus' of H277 
plus. Did you know that the earth and most planets are negatively 
charged--have a surplus of electrons? And that our ships are also 
negatively charged--in fact super-charged because of the driving 
fields we use? A planetoid or asteroid with a simple name or number 
is also negative and no precautions are necessary. But a 'plus' 
following the designation means it is positively charged, whether 
because of interacting gravitational fields, internal radio-activity, 
or induction between the body and an atmosphere or some other reason. 
When an accredited navigator has to land on a 'plus' body he orders a 
careful check of all fuel tanks, because he knows there will be a heavy 
electrical discharge between it and the ship just before landing. But 
you didn't know that-- 

"Another thing you didn't know, being a petty and not a commissioned 
officer, is that a new I.T.C. ruling requires an exact duplicate of the 
ship's log to be kept aboard life tenders at all times. Just before I 
went back to the tanks I replaced that duplicate log book. You took 
it along, Akars, and I found it when I found the Urulium, safe and 
sound in its fireproof case. That's what will convict you, Akars--not 
my words, but the story of the Urulium find and my turning it over as 
a ship's prize, written and signed by Captain Cardigan himself. The 
I.T.C. would have found that duplicate log anyhow, Akars. You never 
really had a chance to get away with it. Funny, isn't it? Funny how 
dumb a smart guy can be...." 
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